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ORD WRAXDON, if you don’! 
mind, I should like to do an er 
rand in this little shop as we 
pass,” said Lucy Heath to her 
companion, a8 they returned 
through the village from their 
woodland ramble. 

‘Not in the least. Pray don’t 
mind me,” replied the English- 
man, sauntering after the young 
lady into the small haberdashery 
establ shment, wherein old Peter 
Wilson, spectacles on nose, and 
shrunken yardstick in hand, 
stood ready, as he had stood for 
twenty years and more, to dis- 
pense his goods to all comers at 
the higbest rate of charge, and the lowest rate of 
measurement at all practicable. 

But Miss Heath, passing the ter of the shop 
with aslight acknowledgment of his reverent bow, 
approached his assistant, and made known her wants 
in a low voice. Lord Wraxdon, waiting near the 
door, devoted his leisure to admiring Miss Heath’s 
pretty feet and ankles, amply displayed, as she lean- 
ed over the counter to examine the goods laid befure 





her. * 

“T wonder if women forget their hoops when they 
stoop, or if they do it on purpose?” was his ungrate- 
ful: comment, and his attention wandered to the 
young woman sv patiently serving bis fair companion, 
who did not seem to spare her trouble. 

“This is a republic. You don’t see such shop- 
women as that in England,” was the next phrase in 
wy lord’s soliloquy, and from between his halt-closed 
eyelids he took note with a pl d appreciation of 
the classic head and graceful form, the clear, pale 
complexion, pure eyes of darkest hazel, and sweet, 
proud mouth of this village shopwoman. 

“Very nice, very nice indeed. By Jove! how odd 
they are in this New England,” proceeded my lord, 
finishing her soliloquy just as Miss Heath finished 
her purchases, or rather, just as she announced 
somewhat contemptuously that ‘there was really 
nothing that would answer” among the various 
fabrica unrolled beture her. 

To this decision the assistant replied only by a bow 
of resignation, and at once proceeded to roll up and 
lay away the despised wares. 

“So sorry to have made you wait, and all for 
nothing,” said Lucy Heath, sweetly, as they resumed 
their walk. 

“Tam sorry it was fur nothing. As for waiting, 
I quite enjoyed the amusement,” replied Lord Wrax- 
don, smiling a little. 

“Ah, then you were tired, in spite of all your pro- 
testations,” naively replied Lucy, who could not be 
brought to believe in anybody’s walking filteen miles 
in the day for amusement, as the Englishman had 
done before joining her afternoon ramble 

“Awfully tired. You can’t imagine, Miss Lucy, 
the condition of utter prostration to which 1 was re- 
duced just betore entering that shop.” 

“Really? No, you are jesting. But deny it as 
you may, I am sure that you are tired.” 

“ Were, Miss Lucy, were tired, but you see me now 
as fresh as a daisy. Nor can you guess what rested 
me so suddenly.” 

“Indeed I cannot. What was it?” asked Lucy, 
innocently, raising her soft blue eyes tu thuse so 
mischievously bent upon her. 

“ Pardon, Miss Lucy, but it is a secret never to be 
revealed, unless—but that is so remote a contin- 
gency as not to be worth mentioning.” 

“ Really, Lord Wraxdon, you are very provoking 











with your mysteries, and your half promises. I 
think my best way is not to mind them in any man- 
ner,”’ said Lucy, half pouting. 

“« The wisest and the cruellest decision possible,” 
replied my lord, coolly. ‘“;Now tell me, please, the 
name of the young woman who waited upon you just 
now.” 

“At Wilson’s shop? That was Barbara Minot, 
one of our village girls. Do you ti.ink her pretty?” 

*“ Something more than pretty. She reminded me 
of some old picture, with her still face and steady 
eyes. She should wear a long bodice and square- 
cut neck to her dress, tight sleeves tu the elbow, and 
deep lace ruffles; then there is a buch of flowers, I 
believe—” 

My lord had for the moment forgotten his com- 
panion, who looked at him with wondering eyes, and 
was in one of his besetting soliloquies, describing not 
the girl of whom he spoke, but the picture dwelling 
in his memory or his imagination, Suddenly catch- 
ing bioself at it, be laughed a little, but without 
apology, and went on, abruptly: 

** You should see the old family portraits in some of 
the English houses, Miss Lucy. They take you back 
half-a-dozen centuries in the glance of aneye. If 
you should ever do my mother the honor of visiting 
Higholme Castle, I shall take the greatest pleasure in 
showing you the gallery.” 

Lucy blushed a little, and replied with enthusiasm 
to the picture part of the remark, but not at all to 
the Higholme part, which, after all, was the only 
part she cared tor. 

But she was a woman, and since Eve, woman is 
prone to deceit as the smoke goeth upward. Per- 
haps man is also prone to some slight imperfections, 
but that is neither here nor there. 

The next day Lord Wraxdon went shooting with 
Ellis Heath, whose guest indeed he was, the young 
men having met and become intimate during a con- 
tinental tour. In climbing the last fence, Lord 
Wraxdon’s coat suffered so fearful a rent as to ren- 
der its wearer unpresentable to the village street. 

** Hold on, though! we’re in luck after all!” cried 
Heath, after the first moment of consternation. 

** Don’t see the luck,” rejoined his friend, staring 
ruefully about bim. 

** Well, you see that mossy roof jast under our feet, 
as I stand on the edge of this clitt?” 

** Yes, I can see that.” 

** Well, that roof shelters one of my earliest friends, 
who shail presently prove herself my friend’s friend 
as well. Come on.” 

* But who is she?” asked Wraxdon, fullowing 
down the break-neck path leading from the cliff to 
the valley. 

** Well, her name is Mrs. Minot, or, as I have been 
in the habit of addressing her, Aunty Minot, and 
she makes and mends the clothes of half the boys 
and men in the village. It was not until I went to 
college that I aspired to any higher sartorial art than 
hers, and I am still very glad to enlist her services 
as repairer. Many is the time when I wasa boy that 
I have gone to her for aid when I dared not present 
some trightful rent to the maternal eye, and, dear 
old soul, she never denied me. Here we are.” 

With the last words, Ellis Heath ran up the three 
steps leading to the cottage door, and unceremoni- 
ously raised the great iron latch. The door opened 
directly into the large, old-fashioned kitchen with 
white-sanded floor, wide hearth of tiles, and a wood 
fire blazing up the great stone chimney. A little 
table stood in the middle of the room, spread for tea, 
and a hearty, good-looking woman about sixty years 
of age, was taking some biscuit from the bake-kettle 
upon the hearth. 

** Just in time,” said she, without turning round. 

“ That's a comfortable assurance, aunty, and the 
biscuit look delicious,” said young Heath, closing the 
door, and setting his gun in the corner. 

* Lord ha’ mercy!” exclaimed the woman, drop 
ping the last biscuit, and starting to her feet. “Is 
that you, Mister Ellis? Well, to be sure, I thought 
it was my Baby come to her tea.” 
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“And 80 it is oue of your babies, at least, you used 
to say 80 twenty years ago,” replied the young man, 
laughing merrily. ‘* You needn’t look so scared, 
aunty, we didu't come to shoot you or your chickens, 
but my friend here has torn his coat, as you see, and 
you must mend him up before wecan go through the 
village, home. How long will it take?” 

** Well to be sure, itis a tear! Why, how did you 
do it, young man!” said the dame, in rather a re- 
proving tone, as she took the torn skirt in her hand, 
and fixed Ler eyes upon Lord Wraxion’s amused 
face. 

Ellis Heath roared with laughter. 

* Capital! capital!” gasped he, smiting his leg, and 
stamping abvut the kitchen. * That’s the «exact look 
and tone she used to put on whem 1 came to her with 
my new trousers in ribbons. 1°ll warrant, Wraxdon, 
you never got scolded before fur tearing your 
clothes.” 

‘Nor [ aint scolding him now, Mr. Ellis,” said the 
good woman, benevolently. ‘* Boys will be boys, and 
young men will be young men, I know, and if they 
goa hunting through the woods and medders, they’re 

just as likely as not to tear their clothes; only,” con- 
tinued she with another warning glance, ‘it’s a pity 
to wear such good things fur such work.” 

* You hear that, Wraxdon!” exclaimed Ellis, 
struggling to regain his gravity. ‘‘ You are to wear 
your old things the next time you go shooting, and 
save the good ones.” 

‘*T’ll remember,” said Lord Wraxdon, penitently, 
and Mrs. Minot nodded approvingly. 


** Well, now take it right off,” said she, turning to. 


look for her work-basket, ‘‘and 1’ll mend it up ina 
twinkling. And while I am a-doing it, Mister Ellis, 
why wont you and the other young man sit up and 
have some tea? I’d love to have you, dearly, and I 
guess the buttermilk cakes are pretty good. Then 
there’s some of that stewed punkin and cream you 
used to be so fond of, Mister Ellis, and bake apples, 
and one thing and another. It aint much, nor such 
as your ma sits you down to at home, but if you’ve 
been a hunting—” 

** No excuses, aunty, nor no more words, and as 
for hunting, we’ll show you what hunters’ appetites 
are like. Come, Wraxdon, sit down and feast ata 
real Yankee tea-table for once in your life. You 
wont find a better specimen in the length and breadth 
of the land, as 1 can promise from frequent experi- 
ence.” 

“*Sit right up and help yourselves. I’ll pour out 
some tea for you, and then I’ll go to work on the 
coat while you’re eating,” said the hostess, bustling 
about, and completing the preparations for the 
feast. 

The young men, nothing loth, placed their chairs 
at the table and sat down, Lord Wraxdon making 
several confused apologies tor his dishabille, excuses 
laughingly put aside by Heath, and answered by Mrs. 
Minot with a broad stare, and— 

‘Lor! Didn’t you never sit down to a table in 
your shirt-sleeves? Why, in summer tinue every- 
body does, I expect.” 

“If you will kindly excuse it then,” said my lord, 
seating himself, and accepting a blue and white 
printed cup of tea trom the active hands of his 
hostess. 

At this moment the door swung noiseleasly open, 
and a slender tigure stood motionless upon the 
threshold, staring in mute wonder at the scene with 
in. The sun’s last ray striking slantwise throug’ 
the western window touched the golden chestnut 
hair, the calm full eyes and softly glowing cheeks 
trembled along the tender curves of the maidenly 
form, and glanced from the bettons of the neat, high- 
arched little boot just placed upon the threshold. 

Looking hastily around, Lord Wraxdon though’ 
again of his ancestral picture, and started from hi- 
chair, painfully conscious of his shirt-sleeves, an 
more embarrassed than he had ever been since hr 
left school. 

Barbara Minot regarded him with a look of quiet 
scrutiny mingling with a shade of amusement. Her 





mother hastened to put matters upon a pleasant 
footing. 

‘Come in, Baby,” cried she; ‘‘it’s only Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Wrax'n, a triend of his. Mr. Wrax’n tore 
his coat hunting, and while I’m mending it, they’re 
taking a dish of tea, you see. Take off your things, 
and set right up to your supper, poor child. Aint 
you tired?” 

‘No, mother, thank you,” said the girl, closing the 
door and taking off her outer garu-ents. 

It was the first time Lord Wraxdon had heard her 
voice, and he smiled in pleased surprise at its clear, 
smooth accents, so different from the nasal tones 
that had distressed his ear even among the polished 
and educated persons with whom he had mingled in 
New England, 

Ellis Heith meantime rose from the table, and ap- 
proaching bis former playmate, held out his hand. 

.“ How do you do, Barbara?”’’ said he. ‘* I suppose 
you wont expect me to call you Miss Minot, consic- 
ering how savagely you used to snowball me ten or 
fifteen years ago. You wouldn’t imagine this young 
lady such a little vixen as I happen to know her, 
Wrgxdon.” 

To this quasi-introduction Lord Wraxdon respond- 
ed by a low bow, but Barbara, following the cordial 
fashion in which she bad been bred, extending her 
hand, and the young man, hastening to accept it, 
smiled again at the sight and touch of the slender 
fingers and soft, smooth skin so lightly pressing his 
own. 

“ Well, now sit down again to your supper. The 
tea will be as cold as charity, and the cakes as heavy 
as lead,” said Mrs. Minot, somewhat impatiently. 
But no entreaties could now prevail upon Lord 
Wraxdon to seat hiroself again at the table without 
his coat, and Mrs. Minot was finally obliged to sur- 
render it in its tattered condition, comfortably re- 
marking: 

** Well, the sleeves and body are as good as ever, 
and nobody can see the tails when you sit on them.” 

So laying aside the work-basket, Mrs. Minot drew 
her chair to the table, Barbara took the vacant seat 
opposite Lord Wraxdon, and the little feast pro- 
ceeded. 

My lord had once enjoyed the honor of dining at 
the table of Queen Victoria, and once had been bid- 
den toa banquet graced by the imperial beauty of 
France, but never in all his thirty years had he sat at 
a table whence be was so unwilling to rise, or where 
he found such strange and subtle satisfaction in 
remaining. 

Did the charm lie in the buttermilk biscuit, or in 
the crisp golden squares of pumpkin swimming in 
richest cream, or in the sweet, firm pat of butter, 
stamped with a couchant cow, or was it closed in the 
ring o' the bubbly brown duughnuts, or hi iden wiiLin 
that flaky apple-pie, or the well-spiced plum-cake? 
Or was it, perhaps, in the living picture opposite him 
that the young man found this strange, new charm? 
He should at least have learned it by beart, if such 
were the case, for be studied it faithfully, hardly 
removing his eyes from the tender outlines aud rare 
« ffects of col: rall the time that be a‘e,d:ank or rep! ed 
to Mrs. Minot’s hospitable entreat es, cr Ellis Heath’s 
gay chaff. 

‘‘ There now, give methat coat again. You'll have 
to wait for it, since you was so particular,” said Mrs. 
Minot, pushing back her chair. Lord Wraxdon also 
rose, and blushing like a girl, pulled off the coat, and 
withdrew to a sheltered angle ot the kitchen. 

“ Baby,” continued the busy dame, ‘‘ youjustscr p2 
up those dishes and set them in thesink. Don't you 
try to wash them, for you wont bave time, and you 
ought to rest you a little before you go back to the 
store.” 

‘Tl am not tired, mother, and I need not go back 
to-night. Mr. Wilson's son is there, and bis father 
said he could take my place for this evening.” 

“Come now, that’s famous. We'll have a good, 
old-f ishioned evening,” said the motber in delight, 
and Ellis cried, gleefully: 

‘“ Let us stay and have a good old-fashioned evenh- 
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blindman’s-buff. Let us stay, too, aunty?” 

“ Why, lor, child, I should be delighted if your— 
there now, if I wasn’t going to say if your ma was 
willing, just as I ased to.” 

They all laughed, and Ellis said: 

* Well, it’s all right, aunty, for they will be wait- 
iug dinner, and wondering over us, I dare say, so I 
suppose we must go.” 

**Couldn’t you send a boy to make known where 
we are?” asked Lord-Wraxdon, in a low voice. 

His fiiend stared a little, and asked, in the same 
tone: 

** Would you really like to stay, Wraxdon?” 

* Of all things.” 

* Then it is un affair fini. But instead of finding 
@ boy I will myself goand appease my mother’s hus- 
pitable wrath by narrating our tragic adventures. 
By the time I come back, the coat will be mended, 
and the tun will begin.” 

So it was settled; and while merry Ellis Heath 
went whistling home, Lerd Wraxdon, as doubiful of 
his own identity as the old lady who carried her eggs 
to so unfortunate a market, sat at an opposite corner 
of the fireplace from Aunty Minot, listening to her 
ceaseless prattle, and watching the little, slender 
figure moving quietly about the wide kitchen, and 
performing her homely household tasks as gracefully, 
he thought, as ever Lady Aratninta or Lady Georgi- 
ana shot at the target, or reined her fiery Arab. 

“And you have lived here a long while?” asked he, 
at a random, in a pause of the dame’s chat. 

** Yes indeed. My husband brought me here when 
I was married, and here I’ve bided ever since. His 
folks lived here long before, fact is, they’ve lived 
about here ever since the first one bought land of the 
Injuns and settled down. They do say he was a 
wealthy man, and the first Heath came over with 
him for a hired man. That was what my husband’s 
father used to say often and often. He was a dread- 
ful curious old man, and cared a sight about all them 
things. Thomas, that was my man, he was different, 
and said he didn’t see any good in ancestors that 
could neither make nor mar any longer, seeing that 
they’re all churchyard mould long ago. So when 
gran’ther died, we stowed away all his old papers 
aud his old notions along with them, and Baby is 
glad enough to tend old Wilson’s shop, and I to 
mend the boy’s trousers for a living.” 

The dame laughed merrily, but Lord Wraxdon 
caught the plaintive droop of Baby’s eyes and curv- 
ing lips, and heard the unconscious sigb she put into 
the cupboard with the plates. So he said: 

** No matter what honest work one does to gain a 
living, the virtue of a gentle birth and a sensitive 
retinement can never be hidden. No one to look at 
Miss Barbara could doubt her grandfather’s right to 
be proud of his ancestry, and Peter Wilson’s shop 
has left no stain.” 

A quick glance of the dewy hazel eyes, a faint 

* flush upon the pure cheek of the girl herself, re- 
plied to his remark even more fully than her moth- 
er’s many words. Presently he asked: 

“Do you know from what part of England the 
Minots came? I am acquainted with a family of 
that name, they may be relations of yours.” 

*‘ Lor, sir, that aint likely, noway, and as fur what 
part of England, I’m sure I can’t tell. There’s one 
thing, though, that gran’ther always held to awful 
particular, and that was to spell his name with 
a doublet. M-y-n-o-tt, he always said it ought to 
be, and so he wrote it to the last.” 

** Double t!’’ exclaimed the viscount, in a strange- 
ly excited and astonished manner. 

“ Yes. No one spells it so now—” 

**1 do, mother,” said the clear round voice of Bar- 
bara, from the back of the room. 

“ And quite right, too, Miss Barbara,” said Lord 
Wraxdon, hastening to avail himself of this very 
slight opening for conversation. ‘I think it very 
important to keep up these little family distinctions 
and traditions. One never knows how much they 
may mean. Now it happens that this family of 
friends of mine in England spell their name in the 
sale way that you do, and I dare say are relatives of 
yours. Nothing will be easier than to determine the 
matter, and I will make it my business to do so.” 

**Lor, Mr. Wraxdon, don’t trouble yourself noth- 
ing about it. What earthly difference will it make 
either to me or Baby whether there’s a seventy-tifth 
cousin of ours in England or not? It aint likely 
they’ll give us a fortune, even if they’ve got one of 
their own.” 

** But it would be pleasant to know about it, don’t 
you think so, Miss Barbara?” persisted the young 
man. 

“Very. Ishould be so much obliged to you, Mr. 
Wraxdon, if you would inquire,” said Barbara with 
a flush of mingled pride and shyness upon her cheek. 

‘¢ Perhaps, then, you will allow me to look at those 

family papers of which you spoke just now, Mrs. 
Mynvtt,” said Lord Wraxdon, who seemed strangely 
interested and excited. 

** As welcome as if they were your own, mister, but 
they’re put away up garret, and I don’t know asI 
could lay my hand on them—” 

*©O, it is of no consequence to-night, I will call 

-morrow, if you will allow me; [ shall be very hap- 
py—” stammered Viscount Wraxdon, the polished 
and imperturbable hero of a hundred Belgravian 
drawing rooms, but now as bashful as the veriest 
schoolboy. 

Mrs. Minot somewhat carelessly signified accept- 


pleasantest memories of his youth. 

The next afternoon, Lord Wraxdon called alone at 
the Mynoit Cottage, saw the papers which the dame 
had ready for him, carefully looked through them, 
made some nvtes, and took his leave. In the even- 
ing be called again for a cane he had left behind, and 
as Barbara was at home, stopped to talk a few mo- 
ments. After this nothing more was seen of him at 
the cottage until a casual rumor informed the moth- 
er and daughter of his real name and quality, and of 
the fact that be had gone with Eilis Heath to the far 
West to hunt buffaloes. 

“A lord, Baby! Mercy sake, if 1’d known it when 
he was here, I couldn’t have told which way to look. 
I didn’t suppose a real live lord was like that, did 
you?” 

‘* Why yes, mother,” said quiet Barbara, “I think 
he is just what a nobleman ought to be.” 

Three months passed, and winter snows lay upon 
the ground when the Western travellers returned, 
Lord Wraxdon found awaiting him a huge budget 
of letters, which he had directed to be left in charge 
of the Heath family until he should claimthem. The 
next day, without confiding his destination to any 
one, the young gentleman walked out, and presently 
rapped at the door of the Mynott cottage. 

It was opened by Barbara, who at the sight of the 
guest blushed brightly, and then burst into tears. 

“My dear little girl, what is it?’? asked the young 
man seizing her hand, which she hastily released, 
while murmuring: 

‘“* My dear mother—” 

Lord Wraxdon glanced at her dress. It was not 
black, and he asked, hopefully: 

“ What is it? She is not dead!’ 

No, but very, very sick. Come in, sir, she will be 
glad to see you.” 

P.or Aunty Minot! Noteven the double t, nor 
the strange good news brought to her and Baby by 
their titled visitor, could avail to prolong by so much 
as an hour the cheerful, laborious life drawing so 
rapidly toaclose. But it could relieve the tender 
heart of its heaviest load, and it was with a happy 
smile that the dying woman murmured: 

‘* Baby’ll be taken care of. Tell it to me again, 
young man, slow, and in as few words as you can put 
it. My hearing is growing dreadful thick these last 
few days.” 

And while Baby silently wept just out of sight of 
the kindly eyes dimming so fast, Lord Wraxdon re- 
lated briefly and distinctly how his own family name 
being Mynott, and its peculiar spelling a tradition 
rigidly observed among his kindred, he had been 
struck by finding the same name aud the same spell- 
ing coupled with a tradition of a noble ancestor, and 
had among old Gran’ther Mynott’s papers found con- 
tirmation of his romantic theory that both families 
had sprung from the same stock. 

Before going to the West, be had written a full 
account of his new acquaintances, and of his ideas 
regarding them to his sister, Lady Emily Mynott, 
an enthusiastic genealogist and keeper of the family 
archives, begging her to investigate the matter. 
She had immediately done so, and forwarded the 
result in an elaborate genealogical table showing 
conclusively that Godfrey Mynott, great-grandfather 
of Barbara’s father, was a younger son of Higholme 
Castle, and had left the paternal roof in an affront, 
taking his modest, younger-son portion with him to 
commence life in a new country. And Lady Emily’s 
letter concluded thus: 

“So you see, Ned, that your lovely little wild- 
flower, as you call her, is actually your cousin, and 
of as good blood as anybody, shop or no shop. For 
my part, I am wild to see her, and papa and mamma 
are quite anxious to call back the stray lamb into 
the ancestral fuld. So the end of all is that you are 
to give her a cordial cousinly message from mamma, 
and invite her to come with your friends, the Heaths, 
to make usa visit. Ifshe is only half as nice as you 
describe her, she will never leave Higholme again, 
except to go to her husband’s home. As for Miss 
Heath, I believe you are in love with her, but I do 
not think I shall consent. However, I shall be glad 
to see her. Good-by, no, stopaminute. The little 
cousin will want some money for clothes, etc., and 
you must contrive to give it to her in some delicate 
fashion, through her mother, I suppose, who seems 
to be a droll old creature, but whom we do not care 
to see at Higholme, where she would be decidedly 
de trop.” 

Poor Aunty Minot, fast verging to the world where 
no one is de trop! Of course Lord Wraxdon did not 
read his sister’s letter aloud, but he translated its 
kind intentions to the dying woman, who murmured 
again: 

**She’ll be taken care of—poor Baby! Poor little 
lamb! I’m glad for her, but it aint of much account 
to me.” 

A week later the village church-bell tolled for 
Aunty Minot’s funeral, and next to the hearse, with 
his Cousin Barbara upon his arm, walked Lord 
Wraxdon, while the simple villagers following in 
long procession, divided their minds between a de- 
cent grief and an intense wonderment. 

After the funeral Barbara returned home with the 
Heaths, and remained with them until the eariy 
spring, when the whole party set out for Higholme, 
where they were met with a cordial and graceful 
welcome. The morning after their arrival Lord 
Wraxdon drew his sister aside. 





i= of the proposed visit, and the coat being finish- 


“How do you like your Cousin Barbara?” asked 
he. , 





don’t think Barbara will leave Higholme to go to 
her husband’s house. Ab, Ned!” 

And Lady Emily proved a true prophet, for a years 
later Barbara Mynott became Barbara Lady Wrax- 
don, and lives at Higholme to this very day. 
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NOTES OF ABYSSINIA. 








The life of a well-to-do Abyssinian, in time of peace, 
is not very eventful, and is generally passed in gos- 
sip, idleness and love-making. In the morning, after 
having enjoyed a good draught of Merssa and some 
raw meat, he will perhaps saunter to the ‘“ shum,” 
or judge of his district, and see what is going on 
there. A lawsuit in Habesch is generally a very 
amusing affair, from the intense love of dispute and 
argument which is a characteristic feature of the 
Abyssinians, as well as of the Falashas, or Jews, and 
the Moslemin. A great incentive to dispute, and 
which is jealously promoted by the judges, is the 
bet which takes place preceding each lawsuit. The 
plaintiff lays a wager with the defendant as to the 
issue, as a proof of his good faith and innocence, and 
in proportion to the importance of the case, such as 
a mule, a cow, or a pot of honey. The stake, how- 
ever, does not become the property of ‘the winner, 
but of the judge, no matter what the sentence be. 
It is a remarkable fact, though, that the value of the 
stake often influences the jadge’s opinion; but in 
spite of this, the slightest cause, no matter how im- 
probable the case be, will often give rise to a dispute 
which keeps the court in a perfect state of fever till 
the sentence is passed. The odds are freely offered 
and taken; the value of the stake always forming a 
subject for sorious consideration as to the likelihood 
of the vender of justice being influenced by it. Itis 
freely remarked upon by the spectators. Some think 
too little, and openly express their opinion, offering 
the odds against the plaintiff; and others, who are 
perhaps better posted up in the shum’s affairs, take 
them as willingly; ‘so that the court of justice in 
Habesch is very much like the course on a Derby 
day. 

An old Arab, some sixty years of age, feeling some- 
what like King David in his antiquity, took a young 
damsel to his heart and home. The old story of six- 
teen and sixty, with a dashing young gallant of 
twenty-five between, again ensued, with the usual 
consequence. Poor Gulnare was locked up in her 
baren, and guarded by her tyrant with jealous care. 
One day Abdallah-ibn-Jusuf brought home a fine 
water-melon wherewith to regale himself and his fair 
bride, and then returned to his business, whatever 
it might be. Inthe meantime Gulnare sat at her 
lattice-window, her “ jalousie,” and pined for the 
gallant her souladored. As she so sat thinking, and 
pining and longing, a cry of ‘‘ Hhout min bahr! 
hhout, ya bint!”—* Fish from the lake! fish, O 
lady !’’—struck upon her ears; and, gazing down be- 
low, she beheld a fisherboy with a basket of little fish 
for sale. An idea—a sublime idea—struck the love- 
sick Gulnare; and caliing the fisherman, she let 
down a basket and bought a dozen of his ware. With 
the greatest care she then made as many incisions 
in the melon, and carefully inserted the fish in the 
hollows, nicely closing up the apertures with the 
light-green rind. With heightened color, and in a 
perfect fever of excitement, Gulnare awaited the 
arrival of her spouse. At last be came; and greet- 
ing him with a feigtfed admiration worthy of her 
sex, she set the melon before him. 

Taking his knife, Abdallah, the son of Joseph, pro- 
ceeeded to open the fruit, where, to his infinite sur- 
prise, he found a fish embedded in the luscious crim- 
son interior. The second cut discovered another, 
and 80 on, each incision bringing a fresh one to light. 

“Allah akbar! shufya Gulnare!”—“ God is great! 
behold, O Gulnare!” cried Abdallah. ‘Some afrite 
has been at work here. What is to be done? Let 
us send for Had ji Osman, the dervish, to exorcise the 
fruit. Those fish are the twelve demons of Tanja 
that were bound by Solomon the king, and if we 
touch them we shall be ruined, and they set free!” 

“Nonsense!” said Gulnare; “the melon grew 
near the lake, and the fish have eaten their way into 
it. Dest thou think, O son of Joseph, that thou 
alone hast a liking for fish? Quiet thy mind, and 
thank Allah that he enabled thee to make a double 
bargain with thy money. Quiet thy mind, O my 
lord, and I will prepare thee a supper of fish such as 
thou never hast enjoyed, and behold, thy kef shall 
afterwards be as the first hour in paradise, midst the 
seventy houris Allah will give thee!” 

Thereupon, like a dutiful spouse, she proceeded to 
cook the miraculous fish with her own fair hands. 
After remaining absent some little time, she return- 
ed with a perfectly innocent air, saying: 

‘“Sorryam I, O my lord! to have detained you 
with my toilet; let us now enjoy the fruit your 
bounty has provided.” 

** But where are the fish?” 

** Fish ?—what fish?” 

‘* Why, the fish we discovered in the melon.” 

‘Fish in a water-melon! Allah akbar! what does 
my life mean?” 

“Why, did we not find twelve little fish in the 
melon I brought from the bazaar? Didst thou not 
say thyself they had eaten their way into it?” 

* Allah have mercy upon me! Aman! Aman!” 
(grace) ‘ Now, I think my lord is wandering in his 
mind. Who ever heard of fish living in a water- 
melon?” 


will chastise thee for thy impertinence!” 

“ Fish in a water-melon! Ha, ha, ha! Pray to 

p the Prophet, old graybeard, that he preserye thy 
senses! V’Allah” (by Allab), “I fear me thou art 
possessed !”” 

This was too much for Abdallah to bear, and Reiz- 
ing bis wife by the stioulder, be gave her a sound box 
on the ear. 

“Thou madmen!” shrieked Gulnare, “thou art 
possessed of a devil! Help, help! murder!” 

Gulnare shrieked; Abdallah stormed and raved, 
till at last, breaking fromm ber enraged husband's 
grasp, Guinare rushed into the Street, and wended 
her steps to her mother’s house. Here she explain- 
ed how her husband had suddenly gone mad, and 
described to them the whole scene that had just 
passed. Abdallah himself soon appeared in a tower- 
ing fury, to fetch his wife back; but on being asked 
whether he really havi believed and said there were 
fish in the melon, and answering in the aftirmative, 
his wife’s relatives thought it high time she should 
be separated, and all the disputants acjourned to the 
* shum’s” to hear his decision. | 

Here Abdallah stated his case, having first, in the 
full consciousness of bis good faith accepted the wager 
of a fine steed, which the pertidious Gulnare had 
offered him, and related all that had passed between 
him and his wife. 

‘And dost thou really affirm that thy melon con- 
tained these twelve fishes thou speakest about?” 

*V’Allah, V’Allah! Iam speaking thetruth.” 

Thereupon entered a long discussion; some argu- 
ing for the possibility of a miracle, others denying it 
in toto, asserting that it was an optical delusion—a 
kind of mirage in fact—till at length one wise man 
pronounced his opinion that this was a minor ques- 
tion; because if the man in the first instance had 
suffered from a delusion, he was still laboring under 
one, and was therefore of unsound mind; if, on the 
other hand, he really believed in what was an evi- 
dent impossibility, he was a lunatic all the more. 
Lastly, supposing, for the sake of argument, there 
had Leen these twelve fish—these transturmed afrites 
—what could have become of them? It was clear 
there never had been any fish in the melon. 

Abdallah hereupon began to vociferate stil] more 
loudly than before, and swore, in his senile rage, 
that he would be avenged on the woman who thus 
dared to tritle with him. 

“Nay, then, Abdallah, son of Joseph, we cannot 
allow thee to vent thy mad ire on an innocent wo- 
man. It is clear thou art possessed. Thy suit is 
granted, O woman, surnamed Gulnare, and thou art 
diverced from the husband ofa tainted mind. Goin 
peace, fer the law hath spoken!” 

And thus it was decreed. Abdallah was circum- 
vented, and Gulnare set free by her own cleverness. 





+ 


PAT. 


In one of our public schools in Chicago there is an 
frish boy who fell, when quite small, under a train of 
cars. Both arms were crushed, and the surgeon 
amputated them at the shoulder. His mother was a 
widow, and this manly little fellow resolved to do his 
very best at school, in order to be able to support her 
by-and-by, just as she is now working hard for him. 

“Teacher,” he said, one day, with a bright smile 
and a stroke of Irish wit, ‘ it’s well tor me the cars 
didn’t take off my tongue, for 1’ll make a good law- 
yer some day, since I’ve no hands to do something 
better wid.” 

He wrote a tine legible hand (?) by holding his pen 
between his teeth; ordinarily his feet served for 
hands and there was nothing he would not attempt 
with them, and succeed in, too. 

Pat was a good-natured boy, and a general favorite. 
His teacher was surprised, one morning, on being 
called to the window bya terrible tumult in the yard, 
to see Pat stoning the biggest boy in school. The 
stones flew with astonishing rapidity, and always 
straight to the mark. Before she could interfere, 
Pat’s rival shouted: 

* Hold up! I never’ll tech ye agin, never.” 

* All right!” answered Pat, promptly, as he turn- 
ed and walked in, followed, like any conquering 
hero, by an adwiring crowd. 

‘* Pat,” said Miss Lyle, “I never saw you fighting 
before.” 

‘“* An’ may you never see me again!” was his ap- 
swer, with a respectful bow. 

‘“‘O teacher! teacher!” shouted a chorus, “ Patsy 
want a mite to blame. The other feller begun it. 
An’ wasn’t it a shame for him to throw stones ata 
poor bey without arms? Fa’th, an’ he found Patsy’s 
two feet enough for him, though. I’m thinkin’ be 
wont go pickin’ at him, an’ pullin bis hair agin, 
soon. He’s been at him these two months, Jim has, 
but Patsy tould him he didn’t want to fight.” Such 
a chorus! voices in every key, and all in discord. 

“Hush, boys!’’ said Miss Lyle, turning to the over- 
grown Jim. 

‘Is this story true?” 


long till I try fightin’ wid a feller as has no hands. 
Sure I never thought he could hit at all, at all,” and 


that no more was said. 


such word as retreat. 








Lyle, contidently. 
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‘* Every bit,” muttered Jim. ‘I begun it, but it’s 


Jim looked so crestfallen and Pat so good-natured, 


That was Pat’s sole fight, except with hard lessons, 
and those he conquered with a will that knew no 





‘1 predict great things for that boy,” said Miss 
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THE MISSING WORD 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Mr. MANTON LACELLES was one of thove 1 


who can see a storm when it leon the horigon, an 


not wait till the zenith is black before taking in » 
In other-words, he was a Southerner, who, ha 


| seanted the war afar off, also saw the likeliheo 
the South being overrun and given up to pillage 
at least, wasted in the march of an invading, pert 
a victorious army. Me. Lacelies owned one ot 
most extensive plantations in Virgiola, and an: 
in Louisiana; but the greater part of his thie 
been passed in England, and he had less interes 
Southern questions than almost any other 8» 
erner. His tastes were wsthetic; he was a stu 
and something of an artist, and believed that 


pen, if not mightier than the sword, is, at least, a 
more agreeable weapon te wield. Theoretically 
thought slavery wrong, but in praction dtd not « 
see how it was to be dispensed with without an ac: 
national, or rather sectional heroism, which he 
one, felt incapable of performing. The quirs: 
troubled him somewhat, and he was glad to esoaye 
by living as little as possible at home, and leaving 
affairs in the hands of Miss Julia Manton, his #) 
ster aunt and foster mother. 

Miss Manton was quite capable of assuming | 
charge consigned to ber. She was a haughty, hip 
headed woman, with black eyes and auburn hair, a 
had inherited from a Northern mother a great d 
of that energy and administrative ability wh 
Southern ladies usually lack. She had taken cha: 
of ber nephew when his mother died during the bo 
childhood, and bad been a second mother to hin 
not too tender, but sufficiently kind, and most o: 
rageously proud of the lad. It had been the « 
trouble of her life that Manton would not stay 
home, interest himeelf in politica, and assume 
prominent part in the government of the count: 
which, in her opinion, was quite too much in t 
hands of Northerners. For Miss Julia Manton w 
by no means over-proud of ber partially Northe: 
«Xtraction, and was more Southern in her prejadi: 
than the South itself. But the young man bad a w 
of his own, and the lady had to submit with as go 
agrace a she might to being castellan during | 
absence. 

“Dear annt,” he would say, coaxingly, “you u 
derstand money-matters 80 much better than I d 
and the people are more obedient to you. Also t) 
lawyers ure more respectful, and hold you more . 
awe than they do me. Take charge, like an ang: 
and let me wander about the earth as I like. On 
keep me in money, and] wont ask any questior 
You roay do as you please.” 

The young man could not have had amore faltht 
proxy. His estates were admirably managed, an 
his income constautly on the increase. This till tl 
year 1860. At that time he came home and astonish 
ed his aunt by taking charge of bis own affairs, 
might have been a little difficult for her to give u, 
immediately the authority which she had held; t 
it became doubly so when she learned her nephew 
intentions. He proposed selling the greater part . 
his property, if not the whole, living in Washingto 
during the winter, and visiting some place of summe 
resort during the warm weather. 

Mias Manton exclaimed loudly against this. 7 
her it seemed litile less than sacrilege to sell estate 
which had been for generatious in the family. 

** You have lost all pride of family,” she exclaimes 
indignantly. “I am astonished and distressed. | 
is little better than actual disgrace, that the Laceller 
who have been large pro perty-holders since the coun 
try was but a province of England, should sell thei 
birthright like bankrupts.” 

“ Bat, aunt, [ would rather sell my property tha: 
have it taken away from me. We are going to hav 
war in the country before long, and though I hop 
our people may not be severely punished, we mustn’ 
be too sure. [ tell you, there is tight in the North 
and there will bea resistance to Southern designe 
Wher: the country becones qnict again, [ will settle 
init; but at present I would far rather appear to b+ 
selling my property like a beggar, than be a begga: 
in reality.” 

** But I don’t believe in there being no other alter 
native,” she said. 

We pass over their discarsion, which was long, and 
not very pleasant. It was settled by a compromise 
Mr. Lacelles would sell his estate in Louisiana, ani 
dispose of some of fhe superfluous slaves on bis Vir 
ginia estate, perhaps curtail the estate itself # little, 
but he would not dispose of it entirely—at least not 
right away, and would live at home awhile. Thi» 
would have rather an appearance of a desire to con 
dense bis operations and take persona! charge of 
them, than of any intention to expatriate Lime! 
That the step might not be looked on a# premonitury 


| of bankruptcy, the gentleman consented to inves 


his purchase-money in plate and jewels. Ou the 
whole, Miss Julia was better pleased than beture 
She had a gayer house since her nephew lived at 
home, bad leas care but quite as much authority in 
the house, and she had, moreover, a display of rilver 
and gold which was wonderful even for an oid Vir- 
ginian family. If she felt disposed to gramble that a 
few acres of land were suld to a neighboring planter, 


| 4nd with them twoor three negroes, she was appear 


ed by the simultaneous appearance on the rideboard 
of some heavy piece of suiid plate, or by the sparkle 
of @ new diamond in the family caskets. Never had 
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THE MISSING WORD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





Mr. MANTON LACELLES was one of those men 
who can see a storm when it ison the horizon, and do 
not wait till the zenith is black before taking in sail. 
In other-words, he was a Southerner, who, having 
scented the war afar off, also saw the likelihood of 
the South being overrun and given up to pillage, or 
at least, wasted in the march of an invading, perbaps 
a victorious army. Mr. Lacelles owned one of the 
most extensive plantations in Virginia, and anvti ec 
in Louisiana; but the greater part of his time had 
been passed in England, and he had less isterest in 
Southern questions than almost any other Sonth- 
erner. 
and something of an artist, and believed that the 
pen, if not mightier than the sword, is, at least, a far 
more agreeable weapon to wield. Theoretically, he 
thought slavery wrong, but in practice did not well 
see how it was to be dispensed with without an act of 
national, or rather sectional heroism, which he for 
oue, felt incapable of performing. ‘The question 
troubled him somewhat, and he was glad to escape it 
by living as little as possible at home, and leaving his 
affairs in the hands of Miss Julia Manton, his spin- 
ster aunt and foster-mother. 

Miss Manton was quite capable of assuming the 
charge consigned to her. She was a haughty, high- 
headed woman, with black eyes and auburn hair, and 
had inherited from a Northern mother a great deal 
of that energy and administrative ability which 
Southern ladies usually lack. She had taken charge 
of her nephew when his mother died during the boy’s 
childhood, and had been a second mother to him— 
not too tender, but sufficiently kind, and most out- 
rageously proud of the lad. It had been the one 
trouble of her life that Manton would not stay at 
home, interest himself in politics, and assume a 
prominent part in the government of the country, 
which, in her opinion, was quite too much in the 
hands of Northerners. For Miss Julia Manton was 
by no means over-proud of her partially Northern 
«xXtraction, and was more Southern in her prejudices 
than the South itself. But the young man had a will 
of his own, and the lady had to submit with as good 
agrace as she might to being castellan during his 
absence. 

“ Dear anat,” he would say, coaxingly, “you un- 
derstand money-matters so much better than I do, 
and the people are more obedient to you. Also the 
lawyers are more respectful, and hold you more ‘in 
awe than they do me. Take charge, like an angel, 
and let me wander about the earth as I like. Only 
keep me in money, and 1 wont ask any questions. 
You may do as you please.” 

The young man could not have had a more faithful 
proxy. His estates were admirably managed, and 
his income constantly on the increase. This till the 
year 1860. At that time he came home and astonish- 
ed his aunt by taking charge of his own affairs. It 
might have been a little difficult for her to give up 
immediately the authority which she had held; but 
it became doubly so when she learned her nephew’s 
intentions. He proposed selling sthe greater part of 
his property, if not the whole, living in Washington 
during the winter, and visiting some place of summer 
resort during the warm weather. 

Miss Manton exclaimed loudly against this. To 
her it seemed little less than sacrilege to sell estates 
which had been for generations in the family. 

“You have lost all pride of family,” she exclaimed, 
indignantly. “I am astonished and distressed. It 
is little better than actual disgrace, that the Lacelles, 
who have been large property-holders since the coun- 
try was but a province of England, should sell their 
birthright like bankrupts.” 

“ But, aunt, I would rather sell my property than 
have it taken away from me. Weare going to have 
war in the country before long, and though I hope 
our people may not be severely punished, we mustn’t 
be too sure. I tell you, there is tight in the North, 
and there will be a resistance to Southern designs. 
When the country becomes qnict again, I will settle 
in it; but at present I would far rather appear to be 
selling my property like a beggar, than be a beggar 
in reality.” 

“ But I don’t believe in there being no other alter- 
native,” she said. 

We pass over their discussion, which was long, and 
not very pleasant. It was settled by a compromise. 
Mr. Lacelles would sell his estate in Louisiana, and 
dispose of some of fhe superfluous slaves on his Vir- 
ginia estate, perhaps curtail the estate itself a little; 
but he would not dispose of it entirely—at least not 
right away, and would live at home awhile. This 
would have rather an appearance of a desire to con- 
dense his operations and take personal cbarge of 
them, than of any intention to expatriate himse!f. 
That the step might not be looked on as premonitory 
of bankruptcy, the gentleman consented to invest 
his purchase-money in plate and jewels. On the 
whole, Miss Julia was better pleased than betore. 
She had a gayer house since her nephew lived at 
home, had less care but quite as much authority in 
the house, and she had, moreover, a display of silver 
and gold which was wonderful even for an old Vir- 
ginian family. If she felt disposed to grumble that a 
few acres of land were sold to a neighboring planter, 
and with them twoor three negroes, she was appeas- 
ed by the simultaneous appearance on the sideboard 
of some heavy piece of solid plate, or by the sparkle 
5 & new diamond in the family caskets. Never had 
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the Lacelle €8 , household been. maintained in greater | 
splendor, never such lavish hospitality practised. It 
was a gliiter before the storm. 

There was one reason which we have not given for 
Mr. Manton Lacelles’s growing indifference to his 
own country—a reason which he did not mention to 
his aunt, and possibly, had not contided to any oue 


else. This reason had large vivlet eyes, a bead of tich | 


flaxen-yellow hair, a tall and elegant form, and a 
proud, lily-pale face, and its name was Miss Alice 
Cramer. Mr. Lacelles kept in his heart a picture of 
the first view he had had of this girl. He had been 


out on @ walking tour through England, stopping oc- | 
casionally to visit at some country-house where he | 
had friends, then going on, plungiag into all sorts of | 
by if not forbidden paths, seeking adventures, and | 


bidden, beantifal nooks of country not laid down in 


| the maps. O.e morning he had walked a mile or two | 
His tastes were esthetic; he was a stucent 


in the early lizht, at just at sunrise had come upon 


; scene which had never atter been obliterated from 


his mind. 


those lovely little cburcl.es which are only seen in 
their perfection in Euylaud -- ivy-covered, 
quaint and-peaceful. Beside this cturch, and con- 
nected with it by a trellised walk, was a siuall stone 
cottage, all over-bloomed by flovwers—roses, honey- 
suckle and eglantine, in full June culor and fragrance, 
and glittering with morning dew. ‘The windows and 
door stood wide open, and, mingling fitfully with the 
songs of wild birds in the gardens and vines, and of 
the caged birds in the windows, came the sound of a 
lady’s voice sioging faintly, ina sweet, murmurous 
voice, as she went about on sume unseen business, 
herself also unseen. Leaning on the gate, and half 
hidden by the overhanging bougis of a huge tree 
that grew there, the gentleman gazed, enchanted, on 
this scene of sylvan loveliress, and waited till the 
singer within should be visible. 

First there was the flutter of a white dress in the 
entry, then a lady stepped through the door out on 
to the veranda, and stood looking up into the vines, 
which were all abuzz with hummivg-birds. He had 
expected some slight tairy from the sound of that 
bird-like voice, and at the first instant looked to see 
another appear from the doer. But the lady laughed 
taintly, and sang a little song to mimic her canaries, 
and then he knew that be had fur an iusiant mis- 
taken that stately step. It was a young, unconscious 
dignity, and the girl, he saw, could not be more than 
twenty years of age. Ste was tall and slight, witha 
proud carriage of the head, and an air cf mingled 
dignity and childlike grace. The longer he gazed 
the more enchanted he became, and he was only re- 
called to himself when the lady came sauntering 
down the garden walk, and suddenly stopped and 
blushed on seeing him. 

“IT beg your pardon!” he hastened to say. “I 
came upen this beautiful place quite unexpectedly, 
and, in iny admiration, forgot that I might be in- 
trusive.”’ 

Mr. Manton Lacelles was not the kind of gentle- 
man with whom ladies are commonly inexorable. He 
was elegant rather than handsome; but there was a 
flashing brilliancy in his dark Southern eyes, and 
a grace in his manner and speech which were more 
than any mere beauty of feature. Not but he was 
handsome; but his beauty, without the expression 
that illuminated it, would not have been noticeabie. 

An acquaintauce sprang from this meeting. Mr. 
Lacellcs was stopping with a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood, and it was easy to get au introduction to the 
family of the rector of the littlechurch. The family 
was smsli— only the rector himself, a feeble man of 
seventy, and his daughter Alice. 

Alice Cramer was not a girl to say yes in a day, or 
to give her heart to any attractive stranger who 
might chance to ask for it. It required an assiduous 
wooing of a year belure she owned that the young 
American had inspired ber with any warmer than a 
friendly regard. And then tears mingled with the 
blushes with which her confession was made. Alice 
told her lover that she could never leave her father 
while he was alive, and cculd not share her care be- 
tween him and anotber. He was old and feeble, and 
an invalid, and her first duty was to him. She could 
not ask any man to wait tor what might be many 
years, and she bade her lover furget her, and seek 
trom another that love which she could not then 
give. 

It is easy to tell a lover to go, but it is not so easy 
to make him obey, particularly when the command 
is given in a voice that trembles with love and pain, 
and when the eyes of the speaker are full ofa ‘tearful 
entreaty which contradicts her words as she pro- 
nounces them. Mr. Lacelles did not go. He linger- 
ed about for another six months, then only returned 
to America, as we have seen, to settle up his affairs. 
Alice Cramer had steadily refused to consider herself 
engaged to him, but they had parted as lovers part, 
and with a promise to correspond. 

At the end of a year, Mr, Lacelles again visited 
England, and spent several months there. He tound 
Alice more beautiful than ever, and as trus and lov- 
ing, but, also, as much determined not to allow him 
to trammel himself by any promise. 

‘It is cruel to urge me,” she said, tearfully. “ Now 
your love is free, and your coming is a delight to me. 
But, once beund by an engagement, of which the 
fultilaent may be long delayed, then I should be in 
constant fear lest you wight tind the bond irksome, 
and come only because you must. I wish I could do 
as you desire; but it would be impossible. It seems 
wicked in me even to look forward to a happiness 
which I can reach only over my father’s grave.” 


stone, 


Turning the coruer of a hedge, he bad | 
come toa rustic gate, and beheld before him one of | 


| spent a winter of r gayety a Paris, and a summer in 
Germany. 


| He wis awakened from his dream by the news of 


| War at home. He hastened to Ragland. Mr. Cramer 
was failing rapidly. There was evidently but a short 
| term of life left him. But this circumstance, which 
maight have awakened hope in the heart of the lover, 
was balanced by one which well-nigh plunged him in 
despair. He found a rival in the field—a young man 
of good femily and large estate. Alice said nothing, 
| but ber father urged this young man’s claims, and 
| urged his daughter to let him see her settled before 
he died. Sbe had no previous engagement to oppose 
to his desire, and Manton Lacelles was too proud to 
| ask a prow ise of her while it seemed that she was 
entertaiaieg the proposals of another man. 

It ix doubtfal if the matter would not have ended 
in the total separation of the lovers, bad not love 
pecan strouger than pride in that woman’s heart. Mr, 
_ Lacelles had called to take leave before returning to 
America. He saw the father and daughter together, 
the old nan reclining on a sofa in the pleasant draw- 
j ing room, the danghter sitting beside him with her 
' sewing. The interview was cold and briet, and, with- 
out heeding her pale clecks, the pentieroan bowed 
his farewell to the lady and stepped from the room, 
Perhaps love would not have conquered pride in ter 
heart, had she not seen that he was moved. As he 
went out, a light step followed him. On the threshold 
he stopped and looked back. There she stood, with 
her white face and clasped hands. 

“Ts this all, Manton? Is this all?” she said. 

* You are not going to marry Mr. Manning?” he 
asked, trying to hide his delight. 

* You know [ never dreamed of such a thing!” she 
exclaimed, passionately. 

The carrisge waited, and there was but five min- 
utes fora reconciliation. But it was enough. Mr. 
Lacelles hurried away to take the steamer for Amer- 
ica. He bad good reason now to be anxious about bis 
property. He had some one who would soon look to 
him for support, some one to whom he must give a 
home. For his sake she had refused wealth; she 
must see that she had not taken poverty in exchange. 

Mr. Laceiles had heard but once from his aunt dur- 
ing the last three months, and that letter had come 
to him throngh a blockade-runner. She wrote that 
their homestead wes overrun and laid waste by 
Nortbern soldiers. The bouse was made headquar- 
ters for a Yankee general, their slaves were freed, 
and their tields were white with the tents of a North- 
ern soldiery. She had scorned to seek ease at the 
North. She shared the hardships of her people, wore 
old clothes, gave her carpets to the Southern soldiers 
for blankets, made bandages, nursed the wounded, 
did anything that needed to be done, her patriotism 
dignifying the meanest labors. But at the time she 
wrote, ber health was failing. She was not used to 
such a life, and her age was too advanced for s» great 
a change to be made with impunity. Miss Julia 
Manton was over fifty years of age. One sentence in 
this letter the young man copied in his note-book. 

“TI have made the plate and jewels safe, as we 
agreed,” she wrote. ‘‘ You will find the name of the 
bank written on the inside of the door you struck 
your head against that day before you went away.” 

He understood this perfectly. He had written her 
that in case of sudden danger she should bury their 
plate and jewels in some safe place in the grounds, 
but that, if there should be yet time after receiving 
his letter, she should send them to a Northern bank. 
She had commenced her letter bv saying that his had 
just been received, and that the Northern army were 
upon them, and they must fly. Consequently, he 
perceived that the bank to which she refefred must 
be an earthen one. 

The Lacelles estate was in the north-eastern part 
of Virginia, and when Mr. Lacelles reached America 
the tide of battle had passed far south of it. There 
was nothing to Linder him from going to his old 
homestead, and, since he bad taken no part in the 
rebellion, of assuming possession of his dismantled 
house. The plantation was a waste. If he had but 
that, he might starve; but there was a fortune hid- 
den somewhere in its soil. 

Almost the first news that greeted the young man 
on his arrival at Washington, was of his aunt’s death. 
Aside from his grief fur her, this news startled him. 
He felt assured that she would not trust the secret of 
the buried treasure to any one, and she had not told 
him who her assistant, if she had one, was. She was 
a person of great prudence and energy, and it seemed 
probable that she had performed the work unassist- 
ed. The only clue left was the direction written on 
the inside of the door of a little cupboard in the din- 
ing-room. 

He hastened down into Virginia, and reacbed his 
old home on the evening of the first day from Wash- 
ingtop. It was too late for any close investigation, 
unless he should wait till the household were asleep. 
There was a squad of soldiers billeted there, and 
everything was in confusion. The furniture was bat- 
tered and bruised, the pianos had long ago been used 

as tire-wood, the library had disappeared, and there 
was not a sign of carpet or curtain. Nothing re- 
mained but a hacked and dilapidated house, with a 
few battered chairs and tables, and the filthy remains 
of a few beds in it. 

He had taken a servant dewn with him, and some 
few conveniences, rather as a blind than because he 
cared for them. The nearer he came to the place, 
the greater grew his anxiety. Suppose that the door 
of the cupboard should have been destroyed in those 
rough doings! Suppose that the treasure should 
have been discovered by sume thieving soldicr who 


| 





This time Mr. Lacelles went away in a pet, and 





had concealed his booty and made off with it! Sup- 


alone detected in searching tor it! In such a case Le 
woul? neod a regiment to protect him from robbery. 

He chose his room, made the soldiers welcome to 
remain in the house, am! made himself as comftort- 
able as he could. A sick soldier was lying in the 
dining-room, and he was afraid of ousting him, leat 
they should suspect his motive. ‘There was no way 
but to wait his chance. Just before dark, he called 


brandy. 

“John,” he said, ‘go down and get drunk with 
that sick fellow. Don’t let any of the others know, 
for I’ve got no more brandy to spare.” 

The obedient John went joytully on his errand, 
and about eleven o’clock his uiaster heard him stum- 
bling up stairs to bed. He waited an hour, then took 
his candle and crept cautiously down to the library. 
The soldier lay there in a drunken sleep. 

With a quickly beating heart, the young man ap- 
proached and opened the closet door. It had been 
painted white, but now it was blackened by smoke 
and dirt, so that writing with pen or pencil would be 
illegible, even if the boards were not overscratched 
by matches and smutty sticks. But someshere on 
that door was the record on which his fortune de- 
pended, and if possible he must have it out. His 
resolution was quickly taken. He had a strong 


its hinges. It was a narrow door, which matched the 
panelling at the side of the fireplace, and though it 
taxed his strength, he succeeded in getting it up 
stairs to his room. There all night he pored over it, 
but without success. Taking a brief rest, but finding 
sleep impossible, he began his search early in the 
morning. Nota line nor a word could he make out. 
About noon he went down stairs, pale and excited. 

* What in the name «f goodness has become of 
the door of that closet?” asked the soldier. 

‘“When you arein your own house you can ask 
questions?” was the flerce answer, 

As the Southerner went out the door, he heard an 
oath muttered after him. 

«As much my house as yours,” said the soldier. 

Manton Lacelles was in no mood to bear insvlence. 
He turned on his heel, and strode back to the library 
door. 

“Up with your traps, and out of the house!” he 
commanded. 

The man hesitated, blustered, and finally obeyed, 
but the look he flung back was a threatening one. 
There was but one way, Mr. Licelles saw: he must 
have protection, even in his own house. Hastily 
writing a note to the superior cfficer at the nearest 
station, he despatched his servant with it, then re- 
turned to the dining-room. A new thought had 
struck him. His aunt’s letter had said “inside the 
door,” but not on it. He commenced his search 
again, looking with breathless eagerness over every 
inch of board. Nota pencil nor ink mark could he 
find. But, just as he was abont turning away in de- 
spair, he saw a faint mark which showed like a let- 
ter, not colored, but indented, as though written with 
a fork. prong or scissors-point. The letters were large 


and plain when he let the light upon them. He 
searched and read breathlessly. 
“Halt way between the two upper—” Thus far 


plain; but here some marauder’s band had struck 
away a splinter. 

Upper what? Manton Lacelles’s pulses beat wild- 
ly to the very tips cf his fingers, as he strained his 
thoughts to guess what the missing word or words 
could be, then turned back and searched again. 
There was no more to be made of the writing. He 
went out to the door, and, standing on the wide ve- 
randa, glanced about. There were two terraces 
around that part of the house, and two avenues of 
trees came up to them from the gate. 

“The two upper trees!” he said to himself; and, 
going down, paced about with apparent carelessness, 
presently walking over the space cf trampled sward 
between the trees of the avenues, and pausing on the 
spot which his steps had marked as half way. 

But even as he stood there, his exultation faded. 
It might mean the trees of either avenue, and the 
treasure might be buried in the middle of the avenue 
itaelf. He paced the place all dav, looking the whole 
grounds over. There was no other word which he 
could supply save that cf trees. 

Night was coming on when his servant returned, 
accompanied by a sergeant and half a dozen soldiers, 
who brought an assurance of protection, and an or- 
der for the men already posted there to return to 
headquarters. 

Mr. Lacelles welcomed his new guests, made them 
as comfortable as circumstances would admit, as- 
signing them rooms at the back part of the house, 
the sergennt alone having an upper front room. This 
was a gay party of fellows, and by nine or ten o’clock 
they were in as happy a frame of mind as men can 
well be in and stand. Their host found that he must 
to some extent make a confidant of his servant. The 
man was an honest, reliable tellow, whom he had 
brought from England with him, and who was to re- 
turn thither with him. John was engage: to a pret- 
ty maid-servant of Miss Alice Cramer, and hoped to 
get by this journey a little extra money which would 
enable him soon to marry. 

“Jobn,” his master said, “I have some valaable 
papers buried somewhere about the place. Will you 
help me to find them?” 

The man promptly promised, and his master gave 
such other particulars and directions as he thought 
necessary. 

Early the next morning, John teok lis ‘yale, and 





gcing out to the lawn, coolly commence i uigging on 





pose either of these dangers averted, and himself 


the servant into his room and gave him a bottle of 


pocket-knife, and in a few minutes the door was off 
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the epst hie master hai market oot ~=Ee crew an 
ezirs #ptare. ant tag sie ls ant caretr ls. as thongt 
desirnas % preserve che satiine of the ittie ceilar be 
wae making When “he mitiers questions? him. be 
replied that he believed Mr. Laceilles wae ping mw 
pat something 1p there. bat gave a9 further inénr- 
mation. Mr. Laceiles hat meantime mounted? bs 
horse. amef gone off apparently fr a long rife. bat in 
reality war all the ‘ime within all Jha bad fore- 
tome ‘6 dig carefully. ani ts efep om the least sign of 
an 373 ing being bored there. and wait till bis master 
shoal come. resering. at the rei of bo lite. oo nec- 
eseary. aby ac-em pt at imrertrence. At an hoor be- 
thee noon. Mr. Laceiives rvie dow!y ap the avenae. 
@emotntet. and strwie towaris John, who wae rest- 
ing om the handle of bis spwie. 

“There cant be anrthing here. sir.” he said. 
“ You see there are ronta of trees across that have 
Beem there aurlietarte! fir years. I have struck 
amie 2 ittie. bat wuchet thing 

Is seemed an, amet they relinquished the place. 

“It mast mean in the miifle of the avenae,” Joan 
saat. ~ Nohedy wouli be likely w dig m an avenze, 
aavi it would be a anf piace.” 

Wek the squad of witiers fom hea’ ttarters. Jian 
had besazit bie moster a letter from Engiand. Alice 
Wrete that Ler father was dew 

With the theaght that she nesie? him. that she 
Waited for and expecta? him. Wanton Lacelles hand 
his delay amd ancertaimty maiiening He woali 
have taken the fret steamer t Eng saci. ba: without 
thie bitien tirtane of bie. he wae a beggar who walt 
searcely rame money enough fir the j.arney. In his 
eagerness he forg t ar, and pushed bis search with 
open vigor. Two of the swidtiers were empiozei_ aad 
@ deep pit dug im the misidle of each avente. the pale 
master of the place walking restlesely to amid fo 
while they worked. There wae no sign of the ground 
having been distartet 

There were days and nights of weary watching and 
aguizei theeght Happiness wae almcet within his 
grasp, bat scemest ts be slipping away from him. He 
Would not write to Alice while he was im that fame 
of mind. Any day of hear might soive the mystery 
that tormentesi him. ani them be woali 27 to her. 

~ Mightn’t the miveing word te Weards, sir?” John 
asked. “I've heard at home of things being hikien 
im the walls of the house.” 

Manton Lacelles bai been thinkir z the same thing. 
and though it seme! unlikely that bis sant woaki 
have chosen insecure a place. still it wouhi d> no 
harm to try. This time he pat his own hand w the 
work, and helped ts tear away the beards from the 
walls aad four of the dimimg-room. There wae no 
sign of the leet treasure. and there had been no room 
te bestow it where they lookei. 

In tearing up the beards from the floor. they bad 
taken up these im fromt of the little donriess cinect. 
John searched all aloat, ging down om his knees 
and peering at every cranny and scrap with 4 close 
nese which tormented bis master. who knew what a 
pile of silver and goid should meet his gaze. There 
bat been a little crack at the fort of the cinset door, 
and the man carefally siftei throagh hix fingers the 
dust and d@tru tha: had slipped throagh it m the 
years. Among this d+iris were a shaving or two, 
straws, and a thin little chipof woei This at tro 
pay John leokei at long and carefully. while his 
master stood by a window, impatiently stam ping his 
fot and mottering to himself. Mr. Lacelles ditn’t 
bear any sound to make him turn to look; perbage it 
was the utter silence of his companion; bat after a 
while be turned and saw John standing in a position 
which he had evitently kept for at least several min- 
Gtes, waiting till hie master’s attention should be ar- 
restel He was standing with bie fingers pressed 
over the fragment of writing inside the closet coor, 
and bie face turned over bis shoulder to look at Mr. 
Lacelles. John’s face waa shining with a triumpbant 
delight. which made Manton Lacelics’s heart leap. 

“Jobn"” be exclaimed, starting forwari. “ What 
are you doing?” 

“ I've found it, sir!” cried Jobn, in a jubilant woice, 

* Found what?” 

“ The missing word, sir! It just fits.” 

Sure enough, the little chip of woul that on being 
clipped off bad fallen through a crack im the flax, 
wae in Jobn’s hand. It belt jast one word, ~ fights ” 

Mr Lacelles paused with parted lipe and comsxier- 
ed. Why bad be not thought before? The very best 
place, easiest to come at at Orst, and least likely t be 
distarbed, was in the middle of the terrace, tetwren 
the two upper fighte of stairs which led from either 
end of the veranda. Mr. Lacelles was alive again. 

“Jobn,” be said, “ didn’t you tell me that there is 
an obi chaise about bere, which sometoty left just 
before we came?” i 

* Yes sir,” John said. 

“Go out and see if it is fit for use, and will carry 
us up to Alexandria.” 

J bn obeyed wonderingly, a.‘ returned reporting 
the chaise to be in a fit condition for use. 

“Ask the sergeant to come to me,” was the next 


Maaten Laceiles wae ant feapoeim-st “hasime 4: 
the depth of “wo het below the Quandt. thes came w 
@ email bez presentiy w another. lastly we a thiri 
sill larger 

42 on a¢ they were taken oat. ther were piaced 
im the chaise. amether horse was bore? hr Jan. ani 
the two were at fall speed om their war w Alex- 
ania 

“Pretty heavy papers. sir.* John said. dryly. ae 
be heipert ts carry the bezes 1p stairs w hi master’s 
raeg thar aig2t 

Mr. Laceil>s sarei_ then laagte?t. This gentle 
Bint wae the rst Join bat gven that be hat oot 
Been emtirely trastet 

~ Stay. John. ami see them openei.* his master 
saat, ~ amet you wil ant woorier chaz I wae dow te 
trust any one.” 

They secured the doers. ami then cpened the rinc- 
limest bezes. John staret as the ermtents were re 
vealei and spremi oatom the bei There were sr- 
Views of wiht silver. waiters. ¢isf—<overs_ pitchers. 
grdleta—the arge Werrac’ei frllofthem Bat ths 
Was anthing w the gutter which dazzled bis eves 
when the other tezes were cpenei Forks. spoons. 
and cape of selai gobi or siltver-git dllei ome Bex. and 
im the other were caskets of jewels. 

The next steamer that crossed the cceanm bore sat 
Manton Laveiles and bis Sortume. Bat periape the 
master wae aot a promi ami hacoy a man w his 
servant was. Join mot only couki marrz ws oom a8 
Re should reach Engiaad. bat ont of that gittering 
store he bat a beaatira! pear! ring and a silver gubiet 
tw present te bie lai z-love. 

~ Poe a few days I thoagit that you were Inet w 
me.” Maateon Laceilles aki. when telling his tary w 
Alice Cramer. 

= Lost?” she repeated. inquiringiy. 

“Ind you thimk that a tegzar weal? claim you?” 
he askei, smiling imto her lovely face. 

“AB, enpgenercas™ she exclamei. “That s ike 
aman. If you bai been pour. yoa woak? hare lett 
me. Your prife must stand. theazh car hearte are 
erushed unser the heel of it.~ 

~ Ie your heart craskei?” her companion askei. 
gently. 

The momentary indignation meitei out of her face 
aa she ramei if to meet bis. 

“ Mime is a happy. happy heart” she whixperai 





[Written for The Flag ofcar Unicn! 
VERY TRULY YOURS. 


BY MRS. & B. EDSOS. 

PEEzaPs it may cecur t some ome that the above 
tithe Bee a slightly familiar soami—that smewiers 
they have seen or beari of the phrase before. Pog 
athdy they have. I woulin’t like to be too positive. 
Bat it's net best to be tio original: origimality <x- 
ettes criticiem. and criticism isn’t always conducive 
t ome’s equanimity. I:’s net a: all pleasant, when 
ome datters himself be has dome a clever thing. tw 
bate some ome else prove. by the moet irresistible 
logic. that he hasnt come amjthirg atall Yuu sxe 
act onee the great aivantage of fring low—the shots 
all pase harmlessly overbesi With this comfortahe 
cvusciousness of satiety, I propese telling you. with- 
out further preambie, what happened cone summer 
motning to Katy Anderson. 

Bat f forget you csin't Know Katy. I don’t see, 
bow, bat I shall bave t teil you a little something 
ateut ber, else you will net le able t appreciate her 
good fortune ae warmly a3 I wih yout>. Iams rry 
to sey Katy was wt an orphan. I know it detracts 
from the interest of the story, and if I nahi have my 
way atest it. Ben Anerson shouki be quietly ami 
cmmfortabiy dispoeoi of by some accomm tating 
fever of provedential accident. It wouki have teen 
@ grea: dea! better ior Katy it be bad never existed 
at ali! Bat be Jad, nevertheless, and w perpetuaie 
the mist. riune, steacily persisted in living, although 
it be had bad two gramme of self-respect Le woukin't 


have dome it. 


His wife became disgusted with him im the earity 
Stages of their acquaintance, ani the courts refusing 
te grant her a uivorce, she took ome, together with 
anther husband, and removei with them beth to 
thar mythical country known a8 (rat West.” And 
thereupon cecurrei ome of these womderfal moral 
revolutions that sometimes contulse small neigh bor- 
bouls. Por five years evers body hai womieret why 
she would live with bim. He bad teaten and starved 
ber alternately. ami when be wishei to be partica- 
larly pleasant, parated bis vari.us shameless infidel- 
ities before her. Bat for five lorg years she tere it 
all, doing the most severe and menial labor, wasting 
her bealth, and beaaty, and courage open one who 
was incapable of appreciating the generous sacrifice, 
and receiving for it only blowsand bitter woris. And 
then she roused herself, and took ber chi! and went 
away. Bat the law gave him the child, bat did not 


| give ber the release she askei. And then George 


Garnet opened his arms and his heart. and took her 


command. | imto them both, to the unsteakable horror of the 


The sergeant made his appearance in a few minutes. 


good people of Baden, although they knew that she 


“ Sergeant, are your men honest?” his boet asked. would have been his wife im the first place, if it had 


The officer somewhat stiffiy replied im the afirm- 
ative. j 


“I would like to have a little help in mining | 


again,” the gentleman said, “and I will pay them | 
well. Bat I must be sure of their honesty.” 


' 
| Bot been for certain letters which Ben Anderson had 


forged. on purpose to them. 

Perbaps, for the sake of her child, she might have 
gone back, hal not George Garnet interposed. Bat 
the old love stil] lingered im her beart, and she was 


“I hope that they may be better pari fr mining too weak to turn away from its care and tenderness, 
than you have been lately,” the soldier sakl, with a for the barrenness, and hopelessness, and suffering of 


grin. 
Soon four men were at work digging in the terrace. 


the oid lite. Let those only who are without sin cast 
stones at her. 


Jwiget db this rtle. Basten mast have been ab 
gether sinless. The mors! sense cf the oom mircr 
wes shocket Setoud deseripcem. If Gouwrge Garnet 
Raf ant peorsienc ally taken her Sevom-t their reach. 
she migit bare suf-ret the tate of Sx St-phen. Ben 
Anierwn wae a wronget. aggretve? man. and be 
wie ols come upier the ban of their Virtaoss in- 
fignatna. Se ome remembered the past. or passed 
w think of the acter darkness and bopei-senese that 
Streteiei away mt the future. emiimg miy with 
deach—<Re werribie Tete down whieh she bat looks, 
anei—carnei aear 

I thimk, ome Gaz, oor sarpriset eyes will see an in- 
Baumerabic cumpanz of BartyTs—Mar srs siem we 
Bever theggit: martyrs walking @ mmarticed wars, 
beat to whieh the stake ami faggot were not worthy of 
cm pare. 

Wel al this baccened more than Hxteem years 
bethee that summer morning I promise? w tell yoo 
abeat. ani which [I am coming w peerentiy. only I 
doa’: See w harry—~ i's walgar w harry.” sme- 
Deeley sare. 

Satare will bear a great deal Sat amier lor g-<oe- 
eomtmdei abases. relels ac leet. Ami &) when ome 
day she refusei w Ezep mere that ome sie of Ben 
Anierwn in ramaing omie?. uo ome Wamei ber, bat 
every ome wourfersi that sie Ghei w mock. It would 
have been. as | sti. a) mach better fe Katy if she 
Bad net deme even that. Bat. strangely enosgh, 
Rats dint thimk wm. She bai mo cther relacives, 
ami ste clamg w her tether a+ closely a thoagh he 
Were mt 3 peer. pitifal wreek of bamaaity. in which 
Geet’? image wae s Olarre! amd dimmei that some 
doabtei it was there at all 

Katy hai been teaching the Baten primary for the 
last two Tears, amri this summer she was w hate the 
grammar sxieol with a propertiomate increase of 
salary. Bat daring the spring vacate. a chill hamid 
wae lam ope night om the right sije—if there was 
any right seie, which was rather deabefal—of Ben 
Amierswon, ami nerve, and moecle. and simew utteriy 
Tefaserl any farther operatives. He wae almest en- 
tirely beipiess. aml Katy’s school bad to be given ap, 
tee be wocld hate ne ome elte to parse him, if, n- 
deei. anyieeiy else would have undertaken the task. 
which was extremely doabtral There were, umioads- 
@ily. more agreeable sitaations. he Ben Anderson 
Bai never been particularly ssintiy as a whol, amd 
Bow. of course. he was only balf as Zed, anless you 
accept the hy pethesis that the /vs there wasof him 
the better. 

Three months had terribly reduced Katy’s inances, 
and the comstant care amd toil beyan to tell apoe her 
beaslth amd spirits fast a bile. th.azgh she was brare 
ami co gragenas yet. Sr saw that teaching. for the 
present, Was entirely oct of the question. bat she 
mest io something There wae litce in Bawien fr a 
Woman t) de. save bimling siees—a work she was mot 
a ail asei to, and wineo she never woeki have 
eb Bat necessity des mot wait for choice, ami 
ome sultry Morning im the latter part of Jaly, she 
pat om ber hat ani shawl and stele out while her f& 
ther sie pt, to see if she cual get work. Her frst 
repezgiance to the work was merzei new m the tear 
that sie might net get it to do. ami the Little excite- 
ment of Boge aad fear lent a Gtral dash wo her cheek, 
Which Sas extremely bec ming. 

It bas jast this inetant cecarred to me that I have 
Bet described Katy. I de not. as [ remarked at the 
commencement, aim ai strict omginality, so I shail 
bet tell yom thai she wae deormed, or awkward, or 
homely, nor thet she was annaturally gud or saper- 
Baturauy gittel. 1 am eompellel w aimit that Katy 
Absetien wai pretiy, theuga I have @ vagee im- 
Preseion that sumcbudly Bas been before me dere, ike- 
Wine, and (Bat 2 pretty, or even beautiful hervine is 
aot alevlately * something ne amier the san.” But 
ae humanity im general are raiber partisl to hand- 
some taces, I dunt see why Katys guxi Looks shoaki 
bot bave a tair chance With BeT Numerous contempo- 
Fares. 1 intend that they shall. too, tor lam very 
partial to ibe litzle Lady, a I presame you woaki be, 
tow, it you only Knew ber as well as Il do. How, I 
should Like to Know, coukt you help aimiring her 
Clear, cTéaIny vlitve complexion, with vivid dashes of 
crimson ow lip aod cheek, and the great giorious 
Diack eyes, from which the brave, resulate seal lok- 
ed ou:? And thea, if you Bad seen her going so 
beaveiy ani hbugefaliy abwat the work given her, 
bever Murmcring bor repining that it wae hard and 
Uncongeuial—never seeming to fei the clog and bar- 





Gen which be was ty ber—ah, then you wouki have } 


reailzai how very bcaatifal she was! 

Tuere wasa hile shaiow im the dusky eyes, and 
the enflall hanes claspei cach viher nervously, as she 
cCam¢ Cowen the stepe of Green & Giffurd’s shoe man- 
Blactory. It was as she bad fearei—they couki give 
ber be work. What sbould she do? she asked her- 
seit, at sae walked slowly homeward. Sse caicalat- 
oi, mentally, bow bong they could live om what she 
bad—not more than two months, with the mcet rigid 
eopomy. And then what? A voice broke saduen- 
ly im on her reverie. 

“Good morning, Miss Anderson,” it said, very 
pleaeantly. 

Se glanced up, with a little start of surprise. Mr. 
Lane, the poet-master, stud om the stepe of his cffice, 
bobiing a letter between his thumb and finger. 

* Tuere is something fur you,” he said, handing 
her the note. 

«For me” in a surprise] voice, glancing at the 
adress, “* Mise Catherine Anderson,” in a decidedly 
“* running ” band, so much so that the three last let- 
ters were simply a cred straight mark. j 

“All right, is it potY” be aske:i, smiling at her look 
of perplexity. “1 suppose that is your name?” ; 


** | sappeee it is.” she east, booking up with a bright 
om ile, ~“ bat no ore ever calle me by it. 1 believe | 
was christenet Catherine. bat I “ar I shocki banily 
knew myself by that appellation. Thank you for 
your tresMe. I wae art expecting anything, and 
shocti not have been in.” Ant with ancth + bright 
emile, she walked thoezttfally away tarning the 
letter over and over m ber hanrt a she walkel, and 
trying vainiy te decipher the poet-mark. 

Her tather wae erill sleeping when she reached | 
Lome. and stepping tery sottiy. s as Bot t arouse | 
him, she wen: to her own room aml carefalls cloeed | 
the door. betore she broke the seal of the letter. Her 
Singers trem bierd. am! ber Beart throdtei wikily. 

~ Pebaw"” she exclaimet. ~ bow silly I am;" and 
with a ‘itl reseiste jerk. she tore opem the end of 
the envelop. and drew oat a halt sheet of move-paper, 
carefully tekdet, from which there t!1. a2 she beki it 
ap. far bank bills. of itty d-flare each. She sat a 
Doment, staring af them im Stier surprise, befire 
she rememtere! to read the letter. which was very 
brief, ancl only helped to deepen ber bewikierment. 
It was a Sibews: 


“ Miss AxDeeseox:—I have beard of your misfor- 
tune. a >! make baste te forward you a remittance of 
two bontrei dellars. If it is mot enosgh for your 
req wiremen:s. p> ase comm cnicate af once. 

~ Very traly yours, Jonas —.” 


I bate place? a2 Wank Hime im ple of the name 
whose calizraphy dcfi-s copying. ae well as reading. 
Kacy’s & fisi carieity almest overcame her sar- 
pre. as she turne! the letter every way, holding it 
clese to her eye. and them ogt at arm's length, bat 
with the sane Gneatetectory resait. Ouce she was 
sare ic begin with H. and im a moment after she was 
quite pesitive it wa P. ard so om throagh the entire 
alphabet. In tact. it dint bok much hike any of the 
tweaty-six! Itwas a keg name at least she in- 
ferred it was. ae it reached half way acrocs the sheet 
—and ended in what she suppesed was a docrish, bat 
might be, perhaps. more letters. At length she gave 
it up in despair, thoazh ber astonishment aad cari- 
osity were by no means abatei 

She read it over a number of times, hoping to find 
some hitherto overlooked cine to the mystery, bat | 
was broaght up sed-lenly cach time im her researches 
br the abrapt “ Very truly yours,” that stretched 
like a curiecs serpentine chain. across the paper, thus 
peremyptorily f.rbadding further effort. 

S2e tobied the bills carefully. feeling all the while 
ae if she were in a dream. Two hundrei doliars! 
How rich she felt! And a terrible fear that hai be- 
gun tw haunt her—a fear that 4+ wouki have to go to 
the almshoase—siunk away alrasbel before this great 
wealth. And then the perplexing thoaght retarned: 
Whe could it be that sen: it? 

She hai no friends who woaki be likely to do such 
a thing. that she could think of. Ami then she resi 
it over again: *‘[ have heani of your misfortane.” 
~ Father's illness, of coarse.” she saki. Bat how 
eo uli be have heard, and wo was Ae" If she could 
have decipberei the name or the pust-mark, she 
Woabi have written at once for some sort of an ex- 
planation. Bat she coaki do neither, and so there 
was nothing for her to do bat buki the anknosen 
doner in grateful remembrance, which, from being | 
secretiy marsed, grew inw a sort of hero-worship. 
She was vaguely comscioas of an increasing passion 
for the name of Jubn, and ~ Very truly yoars ” took 
ou a Dew, celightfal meaning, of which the thou- 
SabUs wbo used it daily never dreamed. Katy was 
by no Means sentimental sort of girl, bat she did 
carry that letter in her bosom more days than I am 
willing to admit, tor tear somebaily will doubt the 
above statement. 

As the summer wore away, Ben Anderson grew 
More and more helpless. He could not speak for 
many weeks, and his mimi was completely gone. 
And yet Katy clung to the miserable wreck with pas- 
Stomate devotion. He was al] she hal; she hai cared 
for him so long-ever since she couki remember, it 
seemei—that it seemed as if life woaki be aimless 
and objectiess to ber, withoet him to toil, and plan, 
and care for. She forgot all the pain and sorro# be 
bad caased her, and remembered only the later years, 
when her patient care and watechfalness bai par- 
tially reclaiged him trom some of his earlier vices. 
She Knew there was some good in him —a very little, 
bat some. Nobody in Baden saw it, however; but 
nobody else in Baden loved nim! 

As he grew more helpless, and she bad to have as- 
sistance in nursing him, she realize] more than ever 
the great and providential Messing that came tw her 
that July morning. She couéd not have got through 
the summer on what she bad, and her father wouki 
have had to go without many cimforts, and, saddest 
of all, be carried to the almshouse to die! How ter- 
vently she thanked God for the unknown friend 
whose timely help baa been sach acomf -rt and bless 
ing. It seemed to her, semehow, more a direct prov- 
kdential imterposition. than the work of any person. 
The strangeness and mystery of the affair saperin- | 
duced the feeling. and a surt of sweet sanctity st- 
tached to both money and letter, which kept ups 
little under current of taith and truthfulness, wise 
sweetness Kept her heart strong. | 





Bat one cool Qctober day, the faint spark went si- 
lently out, and men said Ben Anderson was dead, 
adding that “ nobady coukid mourn for him” But 
there was one who did, neverthekss—one to whom 
life looked drearier and darker for the poor life that 


, bad gone beyond ber love and care. 


It was the day after the funeral of her father, and 
while the dreary sense of loss was keen ami heavy, 
that a gentleman, a stranger in Baden, came into the | 
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3. post-office, and inquiring If a letter had. 
‘* office some three months before, for Mis 


Anderson, 
R) “ Yea,” Mr. Lane replied, promptly ; 
° } th 


| you know if she is still in town?” 
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e letter to the laly myself.” 
“Strange,” be said, musingly; then « 





“Certainly, Lsaw her this morning.” 
«Do you know where she is staying?" 
© Why, yes; she is at “the old place 
perhaps she will not stay there, now Ae by 

“ He?” 

The stranger looked puzzled. 

Her father; he was buried yesterday. 

“| was not aware before that Miss An: 
father. It is very strange,” looking etill 
dered. “If you would please give we the 

he answered, hesitatingly. 

Mr. Lane came to the door, and potn:. 
house; the gentleman thanked him « 
away, leaving that worthy in a decide 
frame of mind, which would have been c 

ity in & woman, 

‘L don’t know as we shall bave a better 0, 

to take an observation of the personnel of 
ger, than as he walks rapidly down the 
one notices his fine form and easy carriag. 
the heavy blonde beard that reaches ali 
breast. Tae hair is a shale or two darker 
abundant, and the eyes that wore just 

look of perplexity, are usually @ clear, “ty 
gray. One involuntarily pronounced |. 
guished-looking—&@ ty pe of wan that wasn, 
larly plentiful in Baden, por anywhere ¢) 
matter. ‘The fact is, Nature doesn’t mak 
mass of men and women particularly strik 
general appearance; but once in «a while 
rates, She bad evidently done so in this 
Katy Anderson was sitting with her ha: 
upon the tabie, looking away acrors the | 
yet with eyes that saw not, you knew, 
away, absent look in them. A rap on the 
tled her from her sad reverie, and glanc 
out, she saw a gentleman on the step. 
eagerly up, when she opened the door, bi 
dently disappointed, thougu he did not lo: 
larly dixpieased. 

“IT came to see Miss Anderson— Miss 
Anderson; can l have that pleasure?’’ b: 
ing bis hat. 

“ Certainly, sir; please walk in,” she sa), 
yet slightly embarrassed. 

The idea occurred to her that it was sou 
sirous of procuring & scbool-teacher, and 
came up in ber throat at the thought of | 
an examination, with those deep, penetr 
looking in her face. 

She gave bim achair, and stood a mome:: 
for hicu to make known bis business, He 
remark that it was “a beautiful day,” » 
was cold, and dark, and blustering, with 
nent prospect of rain, rather surprised he 
dared not contradict bias, and 80 acquiesce: 
And then there was a long, awkward p 
and-by, she glanced at him furtively, and 
eyes bent upon her with such @ puzzled, 
expression, that she said, involuntarily: 
“You said you called to see me. Is it in ws 
teaching?” 

“Called to see you—teaching?” be sal: 
“I think there must be some misundersts 
came to see Miss Anderson, Is the lady o: 
“TI am Miss Anderson—Katy Anderso: ° 
plained. 

He looked more bewildered than ever. 

* Bat is there not another Mise Andersor 
was informed that there was. I wrote that © 
derson a letter some time ago, and your p 
just told me that--" 

“Is your name Jubn—” she interrupte 
then pausing abruptly, ber face crimeon w! 
rassment. 

“It is,” he said, promptly, his face sudde 6 
ing, “Jobn Steinway Aubergne. 1 think | ° ! 
comprebend.” 

All the rich color faded out of ber face, 
comprehended the strange mistake, and re: 
that she bad already used full half the mor a 
had not been intended fur ber at all. 

“ Then it was not for me?” she taltered, r' 
hard to keep back the tears, “lt was bo 
came to see?” 

“No, Miss Anderson,” be said, smiling, ' 
ing secretly pleased; “it was altogether®  - \! 
sort of woman that l came to see. She- 
Catherine Anderson | expected to meet, is * 
if I may be forgiven for being so ungallar: 
lude to @ lady’s age—some fifty years. Sb 
tall and very thin—a nervous, eccentric 
woman, whose attorney | have the bumer t 

“And this is your letter?” bastily dre: 
porte-monnaie from her pocket, and tak 
half sheet of note-paper, very much cre: 
worn by frequent handling. 

He took it from her trembling fingers, 
undefined feeling of pleasure in his heart, at 
affairs had taken. 

“IT am afraid I shall have to own it,” be # 
ing; “ bat it is rather an unintelligible scr 
tainly. I wonder how you succeeded in de. 
is.” 

* I couldn't determine the name.” her fa 
ing with embarrassment. “1 could only m: 
‘Very truly yours, John ’—aud there were 
Jobns.” 

“ Yes, I believe there are several,” he sal, | 
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he said, looking up witha bright 
ver calls me by it, I believe | 
vtine, but I fear I should hardh 
6 appellation. Thank you rod 
_not expecting anything, and 
in.” And with another bright 
oughtfally away. turning the 
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1 sleeping when she Teached 
ery softly, 80 as not to arouse 
2wn room and Carefully closed 
oke the seal of the letter. Her 
ver heart throbbed wildly, 
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\erk, she tore open the end of 
out a half sheet of note-paper 
which there fell, as she held it 
fifty dollars each. She sat a 
‘em in utter Surprise, before 
vd the letter, which wag very 
to deepen her bewilderment, 


-I have heard of your misfor- 
» forward you a remittance of 
If it is not enough for your 
mmunicate at once. 

ily yours, JOHN —.,.” 
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‘ copying, as well as reading. 
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ind so on through the entire 
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post-office, and inquiring if a letter had come to that 
office some three months before, for Miss Catherine 
Anderson. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Lane replied, promptly; ‘‘and I gave 
the letter to the laly myself.” 

“Strange,” be said, musingly; then added, ‘* Do 
you know if she is still in town?” 

“Certainly. 1 saw her this morning.” 

“Do you know where she is staying?” 

“Why, yes; she is at ‘the old place yet, though 
perhaps she will not stay there, now he is gone.” 

“He?” 

The stranger looked puzzled. 

“ Her father; he was buried yesterday.” 

“| was not aware before that Miss Anderson hada 
father. It is very strange,” looking still more bewil- 
dered. ‘‘1f you would please give me the direction,” 
he answered, hesitatingly. 

Mr. Lane came to the door, and pointed out the 
house; the gentleman thanked him and walked 
away, leaving that worthy in a decidedly anxious 
frame of mind, which would have been called curios- 
ity in a woman. 

I don’t know as we shall have a better opportunity 
to take an observation of the personnel of the stran- 
ger, than as he walks rapidly down the street. First, 
one notices his fine form and easy carriage, and next 
the heavy blonde beard that reaches almost to his 
breast. Tae hair is a shade or two darker, wavy and 
abundant, and the eyes that wore just now such a 
look of perplexity, are usually a clear, soft, deep 
gray. Que involuntarily pronounced him distin- 
guished-looking—a type of man that wasn’t particu- 
larly plentiful in Baden, por anywhere else, for that 
matter. The fact is, Nature doesn’t make the great 
mass of men and wowen particularly striking in their 
general appearance; but once ina while she elabo- 
rates, She had evidently done so in this case. 

Katy Anderson was sitting with her hands crossed 
upon the tabie, looking away across the russet hills, 
yet with eyes that saw not, you knew, by the far- 
away, absent look in them. A rap on the door star- 
tled her from her sad reverie, and glancing hastily 
out, she saw a gentleman on the step. He looked 
eagerly up, when she opened the door, but was evi- 
dently disappointed, thougu he did not look particu- 
larly dispieased. 

“TI came to see Miss Anderson—Miss Catherine 
Anderson; can l have that pleasure?’’ he said, lift- 
ing his hat. 

“ Certainly, sir; please walk in,” she said, politely, 
yet slightly embarrassed. 

The idea occurred to her that it was some one de- 
sirous of procuring a school-teacher, and her heart 
came up in ber throat at the thought of undergoing 
an examination, with those deep, penetrating eyes 
looking in her face. 

She gave him achair, and stood a moment, waiting 
fur hima to make known his business. He made the 
remark that it was “a beautiful day,” which, as it 
was cold, and dark, and blustering, with an immi- 
nent prospect of rain, rather surprised her; but she 
dared not contradict him, and so acquiesced, faintly. 
And then there was a long, awkward pause. By- 
and-by, she glanced at him furtively, and caught his 
eyes bent upon her with such a puzzled, expectant 
expression, that she said, invuluntarily: 

“You said you called to see me. Is it in regard to 
teaching?” 

“Called to see you—teaching?” he said, blankly. 
“IT think there must be some misunderstanding. I 
came to see Miss Anderson. Is the lady out?” 

“I am Miss Anderson—Katy Anderson,” she ex- 
plained. 

He looked more bewildered than ever. 

“ But is there not another Miss Anderson here? 1 
was informed that there was. I wrote that Miss An- 
dergon a letter some time ago, and your post-master 
just told me that--” 

“Is your name Juhn—” sbe interrupted, eagerly, 
then pausing abruptly, her face crimson with embar- 
rassment. 

“It is,” he said, promptly, his face suddenly clear- 
ing, “John Steinway Aubergne. I think I begin to 
com prebend.” 

All the rich color faded out of her face, as she, too, 
comprehended the strange mistake, and remembered 
that she had already used full half the money, which 
had not been intended for her at all. 

“ Then it was not fur me?” she taltered, struggling 
hard to keep back the tears. “lt was not me you 
came to see?” 

“No, Miss Anderson,” he said, smiling, and look- 
ing secretly pleased; “it was altogether a different 
sort of woman that 1 came to see. She--the Miss 
Catherine Anderson 1 expected to meet, isa lady of— 
if I may be forgiven for being so ungallant as to al- 
lude to a lady’s age—some fifty years. She is very 
tall and very thin—a nervous, eccentric sort of a 
woman, whose attorney | have the honor to be.” 

“And this is your letter?” hastily drawing her 
porte-monnaie from her pocket, and taking out a 
half sheet of note-paper, very much creased and 
worn by frequent handling. 

He took it from her trembling fingers, a sudden, 
undetined feeling of pleasure in his heart, at the turn 
affairs had taken. 

“I am afraid I shall have to own it,” he said, smil- 
ing; “ but it is rather an unintelligible scrawl, cer- 
tainly. I wonder how you succeeded in deciphering 
it.” 

“T couldn’t determine the name.” her face flush- 
ing with embarrassment. ‘I could only make out, 
‘Very truly yours, John ’—aud there were 80 many 
Johns.” 

“Yes, I believe there are several,” he said, laughing. 








“And [thought the rest was all one name, and I 
couldn’t make it out, nor decipher the post-mark. 
The letter was not dated, and sv L could not write for 
an explanation, a8 I was desirous of doing. I never 
knew any other Catherine Anderson in Baden. 1am 
80 sorry!” a troubled look shadowing ber face. 

“ That you did not know my Miss Anderson?” he 
asked, innocently, yet with a lurking smile in his 
eyes. 

“ No; about the money, I mean,” too troubled and 
anxivus to understand either look or words. ‘ 1 should 
not have used it at all, being so ignorant of its source, 
if [had not been in a measure compelled to. My 
father,” speaking in a low, unsteady voice, “ was 
buried only yesterday, and since last April he had 
been contined to his bed, and required my constant 
care.” She brevke cff abruptly, and went to a little 
drawer and took out two fifty dollar bills, and held 
them out to him. ‘I have used the others—there 
were four, you know—and [ cannot pay you now,” 
she said, a painful flush rising to her forehead; “ but 
I expect I shall have the Baden school this winter, 

“and I will pay you the remainder as soon as I can 
earn it.” 

‘*My dear Miss Anderson, do not feel in this way 
about it, I beg. If you do,I shall be sorry I made 
the mistake—or, rather, that it happened—whereas 1 
was just congratulating myself on it,” he replied, 
with a look that deepened the crimson in her cheeks. 
The money is not mine; pray keep it until L find its 
rightful owner, at least. She is quite wealthy, and 
may adopt you for ber heir—who knuws?” 

Katy smiled faintly. 

*T believe you said she was eccentric; is that why 
you think it possible?” looking up shyly. 

“Sensible -wasn’t that what I said? It is what I 
should think, if she did, at least.. But as you are her 
namesake, perhaps [ had better tell you about her.” 

‘TI would like for you to, very much,” sitting down, 
with the two bills still in her hand. 

“ Well, as 1 said, [have been Miss Anderson’s at- 
torney several years—s:x or seveu, at least. She 
came to Philadelphia, I think, something over ten 
years ago. I am afraid I shall be compelled to admit 
that she is eccentric, as well as sensible! For both 
of which reasons, perhaps, [am indebted for my po 
sition,”* he said, smiling. ‘ You see that I am ex- 
tremely modest—men of my protession are proverbial 
for that quality, you know.” 

Katy smile: brightly. Her usual spirits were re- 
turning, and the ease and cordial friendliness of Mr. 
Aubergne made her feel almost as if he were an old 
friend, and I think the gentleman himself was more 
pleased with Miss Anderson number two, than with 
Miss Anderson number one. 

** Well, as I was saying,” he resumed, ‘“‘I have had 
a legal connection with the lady for some time, and 
during all that time she has been in the habit of 
taking sudden little journeys into all manner of out- 
of-the-way places, fur no possible reason, that I could 
ever discover. She very often went with barely 
money enough to pay her tare, and would either 
write or telegraph me for a remittance. I never 
knew when tu expect her return, and seliom knew 
where she was a week at a time. I have sometimes 
thought her mind unsettled, but rather incline to the 
opinion that it is only a case of aggravated eccen- 
tricity. Last July I saw it stated in the item column 
of a newspaper, that Miss Catherine Anderson, of 
Philadelphia, had had her ankle dislocated, in step- 
ping from the platform of a car at the Baden station. 
I went up to her boarding-place, and learned that 
she had taken the train in that direction (although, 
as usual, she had not mentioned her destination), at 
the precise time which tallied with the date of the 
accident. Fearing that she was, as usual, unprovided 
with necessary funds, 1 wrote the letter which you 
received, enclosing her the remittance named. I re- 
ceived no answer, which I did not so much mind, as 
I knew her frugal habits, and supposed the remit- 
tance would be suflicient to last until her return, if 
it were not for three months. Indeed, I doubt if, 
ordinarily, it would not last her nearera year. But 
when the three months had expired, and she did not 
return, I began to feel a trifle auxious, especially as 
she had never been absent more than two months, at 
farthest, before. Under these circumstances, I came 
on here, hoping to get some clue to her whereabouts. 
You think there has been no such person in town?” 

**T have never heard of any lady of that name in 
Baden save myself, or I should not have appropriated 
the money until I had made inquirjes.” 

“ You misunderstand we,” he exclaimed, quickly, 
a faint red staining his temples. “I meant, had you 
ever heard of a lady’s meeting with any such acci‘teat 
at your station? or of a strange lady, auswering to 
her description, being in your town during the | 
summer?” 

**No, Lhave not. I have been out very little, how- 
ever, and wy min was so completely occupied with 
care and anxiety for my father all of the time, that I 
had little thought for anything else. Mr. Veazie, 
the station-master, can tell you if any such accident 
has occurred here.” 

“Certainly; I will see him without delay,” he 
said, rising. 

“You have not taken these bills, Mr. Aubergne.” 

“Would you mind keeping them until I find the 
other Miss Anderson? I shall be in Baden, and, with 
your permission, will call on you, and give you a 
report of my success.” 

“As you please; although, of course, I shall not 
use the money now that I know its rightful owner. 
I am quite interested in your client, and if it would 
not be a trouble—” 








‘It will be a very great pleasure to me,” he inter- 


rupted, warmly; and, shaking hands very cordially | 


with his new acquaintance, he started again on his 
search, his mind full as much occupied with Miss 
Audersun number two as with Miss Anderson num- 


ber one, notwithstanding the latter had been his | 


honored client for six years, and the furmer he had 
only known a half-hour. 

After he had gone, Katy put on her bonnet, and 
went directly to Mr. Dorman’s—the school-agent— 
store. ° 

“Tam very glad to see you, Miss Anderson,” he 
said, after the first greetings were exchanged. “I 
was coming up to see you, to-night, about the 
school.” 

‘It is just what 7came to see you for,” she said, 
smiling. ‘ Can I have it?” 

“Can we have you? That is what lam anxious to 
learn.” 

“If you want me—certainly.” 

“Want you! Why, the school hasn’t been worth 
anything this summer, and the committee say, *‘ Get 
Miss Anderson, if it is a possible thing.’ 1 think you 
will not tind it near as tiresome as the primary, and 
we have decided to pay more this winter than we 
have ever done before. I don’t suppose you will 
object tu that; teachers are poorly enough paid, at 
best.” 

‘Tam very glad to accept the situation, Mr. Dor- 
man, and will try to give satisfaction.” 

“You always did, Miss Katy—you always did. 
There’s my Hiram Augustus—I told my wife, the 
other day, that he didn’t know half as much as he 
did when your school was out, last spring; and he’s 
been to the grammar school all summer, steady. It 
isn’t everybody that understands teaching that boy ; 
1 don’t myself, Iam willing to admit—nor his mother, 
either, for that matter. 1 tell you, Miss Anderson,” 
sinking his voice to an impressive, contidential tone, 
“T depend upon you to develop Hiram Augustus’s 
genius. He’s got it—I tell his mother he has—but 
somehow J don’t understand him, and he knows it! 
He’s shrewd, is Hiram Augustus,” said the proud 
father, with an expressive nod. 

Katy smiled encouragingly upon the happy pro- 
genitor of so much undeveloped genius, thanked him 
warmly for his good opinion of her effurts, and walked 
home, her mind about equally divided between the 
strange coincidence of so large a number of geniuses, 
in so small a town as Baden—according to the con- 
fidential representations of their respective parents— 
and the strange mistake of the letter, its rightful 
owner, and, if I must admit it, the rightful owner’s 
attorney. 

The school was to begin in two weeks; but in just 
half that time, something very strange and unex- 
pected happened to Katy. Mr. John Steinway Au- 
bergne came to Baden again. Not that that was any- 
thing particularly remarkable, in itself, or entirely 
unexpected to Katy; for, though she would hardly 
acknowledge it to herself, she had been secretly ex- 
pecting him every one of the seven days which had 
elapsed since his tirst visit. But the strangeness was 
in the story he had to tell her. 

He had found, upon inquiring at the Baten depot, 
that a lady had sprained, or in some way ivjured her 
ankle, in stepping from the cars at that place, the 
previous July. He also found the station-master’s 
description of the woman to apply to his missing 
client. But she had not stopped at Baden; for im- 
mediately, upon discovering that she could not step 
on the injured limb, she had insisted upon being im- 
mediately put on board the train again, which was 
done, although the conductor had endeavored to dis- 
suade her. Mr. Veazie knew nothing further con- 
cerning her, and had very nearly forgotten the 
circumstance. 

Next he had seen the conductor, who immediately 
recollected the circumstance, as well as the woman’s 
name, which she had given him, unasked. He said 
she had gone through to New York, he believed. 
She was not at all communicative, and bore the pain 
of her swollen limb with a sort of grim patience. He 


‘bad furnished the item for the press, hoping it might 


meet the eye of her friends, as he fancied she ap- 
peared singular. 

This brought him to New York, where, after much 
inquiry, he at length succeeded in finding where she 
had stopped. Not long, however, fur ten days after 
her arrival, shedlied. Her ankle was terribly swollen, 
upon her arrival, and was fuund, upon examination, 
to be badly broken. The weather was intensely hot; 
and, though they called in the best of surgical aid, 
mortitication evsued, and she died. She had been 
delirious nearly all the time, when she was not under 
the effect of opiates. Sbe had given her name but 
nh» residence, and as she was very ordinarily clad, 
and had bat twenty tive dollars in her purse, they 
had concluded she was some poor woman, who had, 
perhaps, been out at service; and so she was buried 
at the expense of the city, and the twenty-tive dollars 
divided between the landlord and the doctors. 

After settling all their claims, he hal returned to 
Philadelphia, and, as her attorney, bad proceeded to 
examine her private papers. By these, he had dis- 
covered that she had one brother—Benjamin Ander- 
son, ‘* supposed to be living in or near Baden, whom 
she had not seen for twenty-five years.” Their 
parents had come from Scotland immediately upon 
their marriage, and her brother and herself had both 
been born in America. Her brother had left their 
home, which was in Southern Pennsylvania, twenty- 
five vears before, and had never returned. There 
had been some serious difficulty between him and 
her father, and he had left, in anger, swearing that 
he never wanted to see one of their faces again—-and 
he never had. 








Out of regard for Katy’s feelings, Mr. Aubergne 
withheld some of the details, in which Mr. Benjamin 
Anderson did not appear in @ very agreeable light. 
Her father left her, by will, all his property, some 
ten thousand dollars, which she had since nearly 
doubled by profitable investments. She had come to 
Philadelphia immediately upon the death of her 
parents, and had made it her home ever since; and 
all her property was invested in that city, which now 
descended to her brother’s child, Catherine Anderson 
— our Katy! 

The necessary steps were immediately taken, and 
Katy came at ores into possession, and, contrary to 
all expectations, fultilled her contract with Mr. Dor- 
man, and taught the Baden grammar school that 
winter. Perhaps she dared not incur the responsi- 
bility of blighting so much incipient genius—I do not 
know. Bat I do know that it was their last chance, 
if their develop t dep on her; and if the 
several Hiram Augustuses do not astonish the world 
with their brilliancy, this last episode in the drama 
will amply account for the failure, 

In the transfer and settlement of the property, it 
became necessary for Mr. Aubergne to visit Baden 
frequently—in fact, very frequently. At first, no one 
was surprised; but after a while the more curious 
began to wonder if the lawyer's tees would not 
eventually swallow up the property, legatee and all. 

One day, after school hours, Katy tarried at the 
schoolhouse for th laudable par of instilling in- 
to Hiram A.ugustus’s wonderful brain the fact that 
six and five were e!-ven, instead of sixty-five, as it 
appeared to his intellectual eye. A little stir at the 
door d toth teacher and pupil to look up, when 
they saw, simultaneously, the young lawyer standing 
in the doorwe;. Both teacher and pupil were 
secretly delighted at the circumstance; he, because 
he was tired of those stupid figures, and she—well, for 
the same reason, perhaps! At any rate, Hiram Au- 
gustus was summarily dismissed, and, with a height- 
ened color, Katy set about arranging her desk, pre- 
paratory to going home. 

** You were not expecting me here again, Katy— 
Miss Anderson,” he said, coming and leaning against 
the desk. 

“I—I don’t know,” she stammered. 
business all settled ?”’ 

“ Well, not to my satisfaction. The truth is, Ihave 
had a ‘ Miss Anderson ’ for so long a time, that I tind 
it. has become a necessity to my happiness. Dear 
Katy, I have loved you from the first hour I saw you; 
may I dare hope that you will be truly and literally 
my Miss Anderson—my Katy—my wite?” 

* In that case, I should not be ‘ Miss Anderson’ at 
all,” she said, archly, with a sly glance at the eager, 
handsome tace beside her. 

But something in the glance, more than the words, 
revealed the truth to him; and, with all the assur- 
ance of his profession, he proceeded to nearly smother 
the blushing Katy in his strong arms. 

* Well,” he said, laughing, after a little panse, “I 
think I wont insist on the ‘ Miss Anderson,’ if I may 
call you my Katy. May 1?” 

There was a very taint “ yes” proceeding some- 
where from the vicinity of Mr. Aubergne’s vest- 
pattern. 

“ And you will ecusider me very truly your John?” 

There was anotber little rippling laugh, with 
another low “ yes” pulsing through it, and that is 
alli can tell you; and perbaps you wonder how I 
happen to know thus much. 1am very sorry to ad- 
mit it, as I believe it is not considered strictly honor- 
able; but I suppose Hiram Augustus did listen in the 
entry. At any rate, all Baden knew the story, and 
were not greatly surprised at it, either; nor, 1 pre- 
sume, are you, as you have been probably expecting 
it from the beginning. Well, I didn’t promise much 
at the first, and I hope you will consider that I have 
kept mv promise, wiucb, by the way, I might as well 
add, Miss Katy Anderson did, as soon as the winter 
term of the Baden.grammar school clused. 
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INNOCENT FORGERIES. 


An English ccrrespondent writes: ‘1 am reminded 
by one of your articles, of a true and rather curious 
banking anecdote, which bears on the question of in- 
nocent forgeries. Mr. Argent was manager of one of 
the branches of a West County Bank, and was duly 
attending to his business, when there came to him 
two farmers—neighbors—one a customer of the bank. 
‘Mr. Argent,’ says the customer, whom I shall call 
Jones, ‘when is that bill of mine on Smith due?’ 
(His companion was the Smith in question.) ‘I will 
see,’ saves the manager; and then, in a little while, 
‘It will tall due the day after to-morrow.’ ‘0, then,’ 
says -Tones, ‘I will pay it pow.’ ‘ But,’ says Smith, 
‘I baven’t pnt my name to no bill.’ ‘All right,’ 
says Jones; ‘ Mr. Argent told me, when I asked him 
tolend me the money, that he must have another 
good name to the bill, so / put yours.’ ‘O,’ says 
Smith, ‘ that’s all right, then.” And the two friends 
walked oft, arm-in-arso, atter the bill was paid, ap- 
parently quite unconscious that there was anything 
wrong in the transaction, and leaving the manager 
in a state of mind that may be more easily imagined 
than described.” 





Things are somewhat “mixed” in the South. 
“One of our prominent colured politicians” is cred- 
ited with the following remark: “De darkies 
is gettin’ dissatisfied. De fact is, we're beginnin’ 
to tink dere is too many kinds of people here. 
Dere is de whites, an’ de blacks, an’ de Yankees. 
Dat’s too many to get along well, an’ somebody's got 
to leave.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT THE SUNSET HOUR. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 





By the window looking westward, 
When the sunset hour drew nigh, 
We were standing, as full often 
We had stood in days gone by; 

We were sp: aking in low whispers, 
While we turned our raptured gaze 
Where the sun was sinking downward, 

In a gold and crimson blaze. 


Where the glory of the Maker 
Burned in every gorgeous cloud, 
Till it seemed a glimpse of heaven— 
And I spoke the thought aloud. 
With a strange and solemn accent 

On my ear her answer stole, 
Was there magic in the whisper? 
For it thrilled my very soul. 


And I turned and looked upon her, 
Half in wonder, half in awe, 
For it seemed to be an angel, 
Not a mortal, that I saw; 
For she seemed to be transfigured, 
As she stood beside me now, 
With the glory of the sunset, 
Like a halo on her brow. 


It had touched her cheek with crimson, 
It had filled her eyes with light; 
They were glowing with some vision 
That was hidden from my sight. 
And it fell in flaming arrows 
Where it touched her golden hair, 
Till it crowned her with a splendor 
Such as only angels wear. 


Slowly from the western heavens 
Faded out those brilliant dyes, 
Leaving but a streak of amber 
Where they vanished from the skies; 
Slowly crept the twilight round us, 
Darkness wrapt the distant hill, 
But that strange, unearthly beauty 
Seemed to cling around her still. 


And in after years I ‘ve noted— 
When her genius soared afar, 

And the magic of its power 
Thrilled the souls of men with awe; 

When its mystic spell was o’er her— 
How her face was all aglow 

With that weird, mysterious splendor 
That it caught so long ago. 


And I 've fancied—was it fancy ?— 
On that even long ago, 

When the sinking sun baptized her 
With its gold and crimson glow: 

It was then her gift was given her, 
And a message from on high 

Fired her soul with inspiration, 
And its power shall never die. 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Master of Renfrew Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 


BY EDGAR T. GORDON, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


HI.LvA that day was bent upon deceiving Bernard. 
She helped him on with honeyed words and looks. 
Little dreamed she of the unappeasable demon which 
her arts would raise in her cousin’s soul. Nor did 
the remctest whisperings of a frightful tragedy in 
the dar future warn ber that, in the kneeling man 
before her, she saw her future Nemesis—her aveng- 
ing and accusing spirit—in the shrouded shadows of 
the coming years. She laughed and played with his 
misery, asa careless infant might with a firebrand. 
In the end he was destined to be her destroyer. 

** Well, Bernard, why do you kneel, and look so 
wild? You love me! What have I to do with love? 
Am I not bound and delivered over as a slave to the 
swarthy son of the banker? Can I dare to afford 
you even my hand to kiss, thongh my heart feels as 
deeply as ever yours does? I can love, Bernard.” 

* But it is not I- it is Edgar whom you love.” 

She smiled sadly and scorntully. 

* Bernard, Edgar was not made for love. Idle, 
brilliant, beautitul—he is all these; but I demand 
love. E:gar’s nature is as cold, glittering and un- 
substantial as an icicle.” 

* Still yon love him!” 

* Bernard,” sue said, bending towards kim, and 
seizing one of his hands, ** you know that I am en- 
gaged,’’—she laid a mocking emphasis upon the word 
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turons, grateful love—unlesa fro m Edgar—was a 
weariness to her. She was tired of Bernard for the 
present, and it was time to dress for dinner. 

* Good-by, Bernard, dear, dearest cousin. I shall 
see you at dinner.” 

And she glided gracefully away from the stone hall. 

Bernard remained kneeling; but now it was before 
the fire. He was silent, oppressed with amysterious 
something that scarcely seemed like happiness, and 
yet was quite as intoxicating in its effects. While he 
so knelt, there came a step across the atone hall, and 
Martha stood beside him. She put one of her brown 
hands upon his shoulder. Martha, ever upon the 
watch, standing behind a pillar, bad heard the words 
of the false Hilda; and the serving-weoman trembled 
with anger. She felt inclined to tell Bernard every- 
thing she knew; but dread of his violence, and of 
the effect that her communication might have upon 
him, restrained her. Still, she resclve tto warn him, | 

“ Bernard, I heard all the wild cat said to you just | 
now.” 

** Martha, you are excessively impertinent, intru- 
sive, disagreeable,” said the young gentleman, 
impatiently. 

He rose to his feet, and looked angrily at his old 
nurse. 

“Tam all those, Bernard,” the serving-woman 
answered, sorrowfully. ‘‘I am but an ignorant, 
common old woman, who hardly should presume to 
speak to a learned young gentleman like you, I 
know my place, if I don’t always keep it.” 

* No, no, Martha, I meant nothing of that kind.” 

Martha was the only person (except the squire) to 
whom the younger Hawkesleigh was habitually civil. 

“ You think she is pot a wild cat, Mr. Bernard. 
O, if you would take warning, if you would learn to 
disbelieve every word that comes out of those lips, 
you might suffer now, but you would be @ happier 
man in the end.” 

**T see you are shocked to find she does ht love 
the man she is going to marry, and you fear that, as 
she loves me, I shall be hurried into something 
wrong! Don’t fear, Martha. Hilda is as pure as 
the untrodden snow. I also hate what is dishonor- 
able. I like, pity, respect Renfrew. This love of ours 
is all sentiment, intellect; nothing gress mingles with 
it. You cannot understand it, Martha; and I wish 
you wou'd not listen and prowl about—it is disagree- 
ablie—it really is.” 

“ [ know it is,’ muttered Martha; ‘‘and perhaps, 
after all, lama fool for my pains. Still, Bernard, 
there are some secrets which I could tell you about 
the wild cat. Old Hilda on the moor knows a thing 
or two—” 

“J will hear nothing,” interrupted Bernard, hotly. 

And he broke away from Martha. 

In the solitude of his chamber, the young man 
abandunecd himself to a train of half-delirious, half- 
dubious thought. Out of these cogitations he emerged 
when it was time to appear in the dining-room; but 
it was still with a bewildered brain and throbbing 
heart that he once more sought the dangerous pres- 
ence of his enchanting cousin. 


' 





CHAPTER XXXtI. 
THE SPACE OF A YEAR, 


So time ranon. Riymond’s love remained firm. 
Deeply the Circe filled her cup with enchantments, 
and deeply the deluded votary at the shrine of the 
false idol quaffed from the same. He still looked at 
Hilda through the rosiest colors of a mirage of his 
own creating. Never did a single doubt of her loyal- 
ty, her faith, ber nobility, purity, devotion and love 
cross his spirit, or cloud for an instant the glorious 
span of his individual horizon. 

Ethel, meanwhile, read such books as Renfrew 
recommended to her, and strove, in weak, human 
fashion, to model herself after that type of excellence 
which her hero had held up for her emulation. Ethel 
visited the poor, saved her pocket-money for them, 
made clothes for them, read and studied the lives of 
the great unforgotten dead, endeavored to be patient 
and submissive towards Hilda, and to find excuses 
for that young lady’s evident severity, almost crucl- 
ty, to herself. 

All this while she was but slightly noticed by Ren- 
frew, in whose eyes she would fain have appeared 
wise and good, and for whose sake it was, in the first 
instance, that the young girl had set about to reform 
her careless ways. 

She soon discovered that Raymond’s lip curled 
when she manifested any anxiety about pink silk 
dresses or fashionable jackets. Thereupon the little 
strange enthusiast at once atid forever ceased to take 
any interest in what was the mode, or the style, or 
tie most graceful costume. Scrupulously neat she 
was, like Renfrew hiniself; but now she always peti- 
tioned for clothes of a suber dye--gray and black 
cloth, like Renfrew’s own choice of colors, 

Ethel was a peculiar child; she was far too young 





fantastic, ephemeral ‘adoration whic h a schoolgirl of | 


fourteen off rs to a gracetal, elegantly-dressed young 


| lady of twenty-two. 


Lately Erhel’s admiration had veered into a differ- 
ent channel, and Hilda had grown so crael that the | 
girl could hardly help retiecting upon her conduct. | 
How was it Raymond loved her? Hilda cared noth- | 
ing about poor people ~hated them, in fact, as she 
otten said when Renfrew was out of hearing. She | 
was so fond of fine clothes that she spent every farth~ 
ing she possessed to procure them, ani ran up long , 
milliner’s bills, for which Echel’s father scolded her | 
often in Echel’s presence. 

Hilda’s temper was violent. She was cruel; she 
whippel the mare frightfully whenever ste rode it, | 


and she would flip poor Fully and Demon --Ethel’s 


big, rough, beloved hounds—suddenly in the eyes, if | 
she were imp2tient, or ont of sorts, and had nothing 
better to do, thereby causing the heart of the child a 
sharp pang whenever she happened to hear the wild 
whine of pain which the dogs raised. 

Certainly, Miss Hawkesleigh was ever decorous be- 
fore Renfrew. He never saw her cruelty, ber tem- 
per, or her spite. Heon'y saw her beauty, or lis- 
tened to her music, and her over brilliant conversa- 
tion. Sill there was nothing noble about Hilda. 
She never expressed herself heartily. or naturally, 
upon the side uf right. Ethel felt all this without 
being able to express it, even to herself. The fact, 
however, remained the same—Rentrew adored her. 
Renfrew would marry ber, either with or without 
his father’s consent, when the proper time arrived. 
He was employing himself now in a weighty work 
on financial reform. The deep research and study | 
this book entailed upon him paled his cheek, and 
slightly lined his brow. He expected that the work 
would open to him a pathway leading on to fame and 
fortune, when he might, in sweet ani noble inde- 
pendence, claim his lovely bride. Meanwhile, Ber- 
nard, more deluded than ever, hugged himself in the 
vain belief that Hilda loved him. 

Elgar continued silent. The winter wore away. 
Beautiful was the coming of the spring in that dis- 
trict. It embroidered the moors with silver-fringed 
Gaisies, hung clouds of bluebells upon every slope, 
aud carpeted the bollows with primroses. Deep, 
hiding under the wildly-grown banks by the road- 
sides, companies of sweet-scevted violets nestled 
away from the dazzling sunlight. Upon the larch 
came a brilliant fairy green tasselling. The birds 
awoke, and filled the land with melody. 

It was a glorious May day—one of those dazzling, 
fresh-periumed mornings, that seem, let us say, like 
a short pericd lent out of the deep green dewy mys- 
teries of beautiful Fairyland. Titania might sit in 
state, couched upon those viviets. Ariel might 
swing as he loved to Go from those snowy cherry 
blossoms. Puck might crouch among the daisies, 
ready to trip up the feet of tue milking-maid, had 
the wilking-maid happened to cross that way. The 
gardens had, in the days of the Hawkesleighs’ glory, 
been ornamented with divers statues. Most of these 
were grown over with green, defaced, mouldy, or 
broken. By the side of one stued beautiful Hilda, 
radiant as the month—tie merry month—itself Her 
pale golden hair floated wildly upon her shoulders. 
She wore white; a dress of thick, plain muslin, fas- 
tening cl:se round the throat. A large shawl, of an 
exquisite and brilliant blue dye, had half fallen from 
her figure, and swept gracefully from her waist to 
the green earth, Blossoms were over head, golden 
bees hummed round her, primroses spangled the 
grass at her feet. Sue half leant against the broken 
statue of Cupid, which had fallen across the ped- 
estal. The chubby god was discolored and dingy; 
but, lo and behold, a great rhododendron had sprung 
up close to him in wild strenyth and freshness; and 
one of the exquisitely-tinted fl »wers, of a rare ‘crim- 
son hue, had thrust its splendid head under the arm 
of the prostrate deity, thus lending to him a fresh 
poetic beauty. Hilua’s large white straw hat lay at 
her feet, full of violets and cowslips. This exquisite 
creature, surrounded by flowers, might have served 
a painter for a model of Flora, or the impersonation 
of Spring. 

“Ha! ha!’ she cried, in her loud, yet musical, 
gleeful voice, “ what brings my lord so early riding 
this way? How did he know he should find me 
here? Look at me, Raymond. Iam the goddess of 
the blossoms. Don’t I look enchanting? Bernard 
placed me so—Bernard is going to paintme. Do you 
see prostrate Love at my side? Is it not a sad em- 
biem? And then, what do the rich flowers typify ? 
‘The renewal of hope, or hope whispering to de spond- 
ent love? Why, Raymond, what is the matter? 
You leok as pale as if you had seen a ghost! Come, 
Raymond,” she added, in a startled, almost a guilty, 
alarmed tone, ‘what have you been hearing?—tell 
me. Anything is better than suspense.” 

Raymoud was ghastly pale, and his eyes were wild 
and heavy, but yet, and with it all 








“ Hilda,” he repeated, in a mournfui volce, my 


father is dead!” 


It was the first, the very first, time that the en- 
| Slaved Raymond had dared to livply the s!lghtest re- 


proach in a look or a tone. 
Hilda grew pale with suppressed arger. She had 
lately learned to hate Renfrew. 


“ Well,” she said; for, sure of her prey now, sie 


did not intend to wear so thick a mask as she had 
done hitherto; * well, of course, it is a very dreadful 
thing, and I’m immensely sorry, and all that,” 

** Hilda!” 

* Yos, But why not have stared at home until you 
had got over it a little. How did it happen?” 

** He had a fit, and was found dead in hia bed this 
morning, when the man servant went to wake him.” 

“ It’s in the family, is it not?” 

Raymond did not answer—a sort of indignation 
against Hilda was stirring in his heart. Ethel, an 
unseen listener to all this colloquy, came from behind 
a clump of lilac bushes, where she hal been gather- 
ing cowslips. Throwing down the heap of flowers 
which she had collected, Ethel rushed impetuously 
fowards Rentrew. 

“Tam so sorry, 80 unhappy! Poor dear Mr. Ren- 
frew! How 1 pity you, Raymond! If papa were to 
die, I think T should die also; and, of course, you feel 
as much?” 

“T feel it very, very much, dear Ethel. To me he 
was a good, affectionate father.” 

Then Raymond broke cff short in his speech. He 
looked half piteously into Hilda’s face. Had she no 


i word of sympathy for him? Not one. Wrapping 


her shaw! more closely round her sheulders, eleva- 
ting her handsome head, holding in het hand her 
white hat, filled with gold and purple blossoms, Miss 
Hawkesleigh gracefully swept by the grief-stricken 
Raymond with a superb indifference which wounded 
him to the qnick. 

“1 cannot console you,” she said. ‘I am nosister 
of charity, no ‘ Kate of my consclation,’ as Petruchio 
has it. Ishock your sensibilities; Lam an unfeeling 
creature. Good worning, Raymond. When we meet 
again I hope the wildyess of your grief will be 
abated.’ And eho passed throngh the trees, and out 
of his sight. 

“She is offended with me,” exclaimed Renfrew, 
biting bis lip. ‘Can Hilda be unfeeling?” 


He asked himself this question aloud, unmindful of 


the presence of Ethel, who had crept close to hia side. 

*“ Unfeeling!”’ echoed Ethel, ic:petuously. “Cruel, 
cruel-hearted !” 

Ste was flushed. Her magnificent blue eyes were 
glittering through tears. 

Raymond, looking at her, felt her excessive loveli- 
nessand lovableness. O! if Hilda had such a heart! 
The thought was involuntary, not expressed. Ray- 
mond cbecked himself. 

IT must go home,” he said, hastily. ‘ Hiida is of- 
fended for some reason. Iam in no mood to apolo- 
gize now.” 

He stocped and kissed Ethel as he spoke, using a 
brother’s privilege in all loyalty and pure affection. 

** Heaven bless you, dear child!” he murmured. 

And then Renfrew walked away, and Ethel was 
left standing amid the branches, the blossoms, the 
brightness of the glorious May morning. 

From that moment sprang up in the girl’s suul dis- 
trust of Hilda, fears for Rentrew’s happiness; a cer- 
tain, strong, vigorous wish that her hero should rot 
marry her cousin. Ethel’s thovghts and motives 
were good. It, unknown to herself, there mingled 
another element in the soul of this girl of fifteen, we 
must not blame her. She, standing “where the 
brook and the river, womanhood and childhood 
meet ”—she may have felt that the time wis approach- 
ing when she must ewbark upon thir river of woman- 
hood. Hitherto she had idly gambolied by the side 
of the wild aud beautiful brooklet, gathering flowers, 
and listening to the carols of the birds. Tue time of 
8 ng and dance draws to a close—deeper joys and 
sorrows are before her ;—life, earnest life, with all 
its toils and duties, its intoxicating pleasures, its 
deep responsibilities. 

Vague as a half-forgotten dream were the thoughts 
which assailed the mind of Ethel Hawkesleizgh. She 
scarcely knew what she hoped, dreaded or expected. 
Only one thing was demonstrated to her by her 
senses, by her reasoning faculties, by her instincts. 
Hilda did not love Raymond. She despised him; and 
if he married her she would make him miserable. 
Ethel hoped she would not marry hiin. 

Meanwhile, Hilda, in the solitude ot Ler own cham- 
ber, flung herself upon her bed, and «;plied Cologne 
water to her temples. They did not ache, they only 
throbbed with excitement— pleasurable excitement. 
Her uncourteous conduct towards Kayimwond bad 
been dictated as much by diplomacy as by pride, ha- 
tred and vengeance. She knew how much he loved 
her. She knew perfectly well that she held com plete 
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| abt Ada how completely captive sho held her br 
er. She was resolved that Raymond should sue 
her tor forgivenoss, after the little qaarretin the » 
den, instead of her appealing to him for par 
And Ada should know it, and Renfrew should kn 
at her feet; but, in the end, she would marry hi 
Things fell out just as this schemer desired. 
A few weeks passed. The banker was buried w 
all the pomp and circumstance of woe in the ont 
try chure hyard. 
Raymond came into his honors with meekn: 
with a solemn sense of his responsibilities, with 
earnest desire to do his work in the world, but > 
with a heart passion torn for Hilda. He was ots 
ture to feel bis father’s death deeply, He bad b 
an affectionate son, and up to the date of bis lov 
Hilda a very dutiful one, At the same time, he » 
painfally alive to the consciousness that of | 
there had been a falling off of the olf cordial ty 
tween him and his father. His tender consele 
fretted itself over this remembrance. He sought 
leave from paintul thought in the brilliant prese: 
of Miss Hawkesleigh, and was received with a hy 
mocking, careless disdain. He remonstrated, he « 
treated; heat last knelt at her feet, as sho ! 
planned that heshoulddo, At last she condescen, 
to be reconciled to him, 

She contided much in Bernard, She expressod 
him again and again the utter contempt in which > 
held Renfrew. Upon the whole, her plot prosper 

To please Raymond, Ada Rentrew paid @ visit 
cerewony to Miss Hawkesleigh, and her pride wi 
ered and collapsed before the queenlike haughtin: 
of * Hilda the wild cat.” 

Ada retired from the interview half-abashed, w: 
dering how it was that “ odious creature" sho) 
continue to dress with such exquisite taste, and 
act with the superb condescension of an empress, 
stead of being humbly polite, as she should h: 
been. Suddenly, and because perhaps she wis! 
to put herself out of the way of the detested Hi) 
Ada made up ber mind that she would marry Alb 
Kingsley. 

Raymond, the most generous brother in Engla 
made far handsomer provision for her than she | 
dared to anticipate. ‘The death of the father 1} 
knit the brother and sister at the Manor closer toge 
er. The name of Hilda was not often mentioned 
tween them, but they lived in love and amity. 

The sammer and autumn passed away. By ° 
time that winter bad stripped the woods and touc! 
the moors with frost—when Christmas had gone 
and the days grew lighter and colder—there wast 
of a wedding in Haw kesleigh Castle. 

“In the month of May I am to be mariied,” wi 
Hilda to Edgar. “ Jt is March, and Ihave just t 
months to arrange my trousseau. ‘The lout, Renfr: 
isstupidly, profusely liberal, and has already prese 
ed me with the famous Rontrew diamonds. 1 : 
therefore, possessed of the value of several thous: 
pounds. So much the better! I think 1 hear 5 
exclaim. Well, patience, patience! I bavethe co . 
age of a Judith, the diplomacy of a Jael. My » 
is equal to great conceptions. My will is grea 
than my soul. My daring courts danger as its a 


® | ralelement. Adieu, ever beloved one, Burn t 


at once!” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ETHEL, 


Erne bad a governess, who arrived in the auto 
of the lust year. A young-looking person, nan 
Martin, with a bright, happy face, soft, lutellig 
gtay eyes, and saudy-colored hair. Miss Martin » 
three or four and thirty, but looked eight or ten ye 
younger, She was tir, treckled, swal!, with a ple 
aut voice and smile, and white, beautiful tecih. > 
bxdy would have imagined, to ivok at the quiet g 
erness in her qaaker-like costume, and with her ¢ 
obtrusive manner, that she was one of the m 
learned little ladies in the kingdom. 

Reutrew had ferreted her out, assisted by A 
when he heard the squire complain of bis inabl: 
to find a proper instructress fur Ethel, aud Ethel) 
cried out: 

* You said you would choose @ governess for 1 

Raymond!’ 

Miss Martin had been the head mistress at a la 
public college; the very onerous duties Lal affec 
Ler health. ‘The quiet of the country, the liberty + 
evjoyed, and the lightness of her duties, luduced ! 
to accept such a mediocre offer of remaneration 
the squire was enabled to make. 

Thus we find Miss Martin eetablished at Hawk 
leigh in the spring, having lived at the castle 
mouths. She became atiached to Ethel, and Ei 
respected her. She was rather an admonitory sor’ 
lady. Accustomed to tuition since her seventeet 








4s fee Peas : a A » there was no | sway over his soul. Nothing but whe enchautuent } | E year, accustomed to “ reprove, exbort, entreat,”’ 3! 

—‘ therefore I must be cautious; 1 must attend to | and too girlish to view the prospect of her hero’s mas- | despair on his face—there was even something like | of marriage would ever open bis eyes to her baxe- | ¥ “q Martin was naturally prone to check the exaber 
4 the strict rules of decorum. I cannot—I must not | riage with any other feeling than satisfaction. In- | latent hope siruggling under the physical horror that | ness, or loosen the chains in which sbe had been! | 4, 4 4 im petaosiiy of Echel’s expressions. Mire Martin » 

express one half of what I feel. Ouly believe that | deed, she would say to herself— expressed itzeli in bis countenance, rey She intended to marry him. There were no ‘od q _¢ | Sirewd, calm, sensible and cheerful. She inetruc 

& Hilda's heart is as warm as your own. Pity her, ‘© When once he is married to Hilda, he will not be “ Hilda, my father is dead!” two facts more palpable to the mind of this beautiful iy 5 Ethet in music, foreign languages and English. 

Bernard,” the syren added, lifting the passive hand | so anxious, perhaps, about her; he will sometimes She could not repiess an exclamation that sounded lady than these. First, that she loathed the very A 9 oF Ethel was clever -she made rapid progress; t 
| of her cousin to her lip; and she kissed it with an | think of me. I shall go and stay at the manor~ he very like ove of joy—the news was so sudden, it came sight of Sendew and secondly that she was abso- 4 % ay there was something else which the good govern 
ae affectation of tenderness says so—and he will read with we, and talk to me, | so unexpectedly. Power, wealth, everything that | lutely determined to marry hin y a ‘S/ | desired to see in the heart of her pupil. Love toG 
| He seized her hand now, and pressed upon it lips | and ride with me.” she bad coveted, was nowin her grasp. Every thing? She téit. now that he washie ine master, be would )) 4 5, | that love which casteth out fear. Because Et 
| hot and feverish with passion. Then all at once the question arose in Ethel’s mind, | No; but in the end all would be as she wished. be ina eees to unite himself toher. Still, a certain a ’ \e was ignorant of rome of the fundamental ductrine 


Rentrew looked with an alarmed Surprise at the | space of time must be sacrificed to decorum aud the |, 
dancing light in Hilia’s wonderful eyes. His heart | world’s opinion. During this period Miss Kawkes- | 
was very sore at the sudden death of his father; and, | leigh resolved to be rude, aud careless, aud gl ¥) 
alihough he did not expect Miss Hawkesleigh to feel pendent, and haughty. 
sorrow, he did expect sympathy and solemn: ity from 


Chrmilauity-—Dbecause the girl's religion was of a; 
tile sort—Miss Martin trembled for the soul of | 
beautiful, enthusiastic pupil. Sheendeavured to ie 
her to think and speak more upon spiritaal matte 
She tried tu probe the passionate young Leart do» 
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do not love, I aw still your slave. I only ask the as- | she was, perhaps, less inclined to judge leniently of 
surance that you have some tenderness f.r we, that | the very glaring faults which that beautiful lady 
you do not care ior Edgar, that—” 
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possessed. 
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a 3 i displaying 
She ross upon this, because the display of any rap- At first Ethel had adored Hilda, with the foolish, | her. Ste delighted in wounding Kentrew and dis} 





** Through life I am your slave,’”? murmured the | “Is Hilda good?” Hilda had been cf late so exces- 
‘1 deluded young man. “If you will marry where you | sively snappish and unkind to the young girl, that 
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cold Ada how completely captive she held her broth- 
er. She was resolved that Raymond should sue to 
her for forgiveness, after the little quarrel in the gar- 
den, instead of her appealing to him for pardon. 
And Ada should know it, and Renfrew should kneel 
at her feet; but, in the end, she would marry him. 
Things fell out just as this schemer desired. 

A few weeks passed. The banker was buried with 
all the pomp and circumstance of woe in the coun- 
try churchyard. 

Raymond came into his honors with meekness, 
with a solemn sense of his responsibilities, with an 
earnest desire to do his work in the world, but still 
with a heart passion-torn for Hilda. He was of a na- 
ture to feel his father’s death deeply. He had been 
an affectionate son, and up to the date of his love to 
Hilda a very dutiful one. At the same time, he was 
painfully alive to the consciousness that of late 
there had been a falling off of the old cordial'ty be- 
tween him and his father. His tender conscience 
fretted itself over this remembrance. He sought re- 
lease from painful thought in the brilliant presence 
of Miss Hawkesleigh, and was received with a half- 
mocking, careless disdain. He remonstrated, he en- 
treated; he at last knelt at her feet, as she had 
planned that heshoulddo, At last she condescended 
to be reconciled to him. 

She confided much in Bernard. She expressed to 
him.again and again the utter contempt in which she 
held Renfrew. Upon the whole, her plot prospered. 

To please Raymond, Ada Rentrew paid a visit of 
ceremony to Miss Hawkesleigh, and her pride with- 
ered and collapsed before the queenlike haughtiness 
of “ Hilda the wild cat.” 

Ada retired from the interview half-abashed, won- 
dering how it was that ‘‘ odious creature” should 
continue to dress with such exquisite taste, and to 
act with the superb condescension of an empress, in- 
stead of being humbly polite, as she should have 
been. Suddenly, and because perhaps she wished 
to put herself out of the way of the detested Hilda, 
Ada made up her mind that she would marry Albert 
Kingsley. 

Raymond, the most generous brother in England, 
made far handsomer provision for her than she had 
dared to anticipate. ‘The death of the father had 
knit the brother and sister at the manor closer togeth- 
er. The name of Hilda was not often mentioned be- 
tween them, but they lived in love and amity. 

Tiesummer and autumn passed away. By the 
time that winter bad stripped the woods and touched 
the moors with frost—when Christmas had gone by, 
and the days grew lighter and cokhier—there was talk 
of a wedding ia Hawkesleigh Castle. 

“In the month of May I am to be married,” wrote 
Hilda to Edgar. “It is March, and I have just two 
months to arrange my trousseau. The lout, Renfrew, 
is stupidly, profusely liberal, and has already present- 
ed me with tie famous Renfrew diamonds. I am, 
therefore, possessed of the value of several thousand 
pounds. So much the better! I think 1 hear you 
exclaim. Well, patience, patience! I have the cour- 
age of a Judith, the diplomacy of a Jael. My soul 
isequal to great conceptions. My will is greater 
than my soul. My daring courts danger as its natu- 
ralelement. Adieu, ever beloved one. Burn this 
at once!” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ETHEL, 


ETHEL had a governess, who arrived in the autumn 
of the last year. A young-looking person, named 
Martin, with a bright, happy face, soft, intelligent 
gray eyes, and saudy-colored hair. Miss Martin was 
three or four and thirty, but looked eight or ten years 
younger, She was fair, treckled, smal!, with a pleas- 
aut voice and smile, and white, beautiful teeth. No- 
body would have imagined, to ivok at the quiet gov- 
erness in her quaker-like costume, and with her un- 
obtrusive manner, that she was one of the most 
learned little ladies in the kingdom. 

Renfrew had ferreted her out, assisted by Ada, 
when he heard the squire complain of his inabiiity 
to find a proper instructress fur Ethel, and Ethel had 
cried out: 

“ You said you would choose a governess for me, 
Raymond!” 

Miss Martin had been the head mistress at a large 
public college; the very onerous duties bad affected 
her health. The quiet of the country, the liberty she 
evjoyed, and the lightness of her duties, induced her 
to accept such a mediocre otfer of remuneration as 
the squire was enabled to make. 

Thus we fiud Miss Martin established at Hawkes- 
leigh in the spring, having lived at the castle six 
months. She became atiached to Ethel, and Ethel 
Tespected her. Sue was rather an admonitory sort of 
lady. Accustomed to tuition since her seventeenth 
year, accustomed tu “ reprove, exhort, entreat,’’ Miss 
Martin was naturally prone to check the exuberant 
impetaosity of Ethel’s expressions. Miss Martin was 
shrewd, calm, sensible and cheerful. She instructed 
Ethel in wusic, foreign languages and English. 

Ethel was clever - she made rapid progress; but 
there was something else which the good governess 
Gesire:i to see in the heart of her pupil. Love to God 
—that love which casteth out fear. Because Ethel 
Was ignorant of some of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christiaaity—because the girl’s religion was of a po- 
etic sort—Miss Martin trembled for the soul of her 
beautiful, enthusiastic pupil. She endeavored to lead 
her to think and speak more upon spiritual matters. 
She tried to probe the passionate young heart down 
to its utmost depths She wished to tind there the 
love of Christ, i surishing as a precious biossum, and 
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bearing the incense of prayer, and faith, and a holy 
life. 

Miss Martin was an excellent woman—a Christian 
in an-exalted sense of the word; buat at this date, she 
rather mistook the nature of Ethel Hawkesleigh. 

The time for the wedding approached. 

April, with her light green robing, her silver show- 
ers, her early violets, her thick-coming primroses, 
was about the moors and hollows, preparing the 
earth against the festival of her fairer sister May. 

It was one long light afternoon of that early season, 
chilly and bleak through the hiding of the sun, which 
had not yet set, but its brightness was quenched in 
mournful gray clouds. 
about the half-clothed trees. Ethel, seated near the 
drawing-room window, looked out upon the park and 
avenue with very thoughtful eyes. In two months 
she would be sixteea. Ethel was almost a woman. 
The excessive and bright exuberance of her spirits 
were somehow quelled. It was not that she was un- 
happy; it was simply that she was serious. A mys- 
terious something was working in the girl’s mind 
and soul. 

‘ Ethel,” said Miss Martin, ‘‘would you likea little 
walk until it gets dark enough for candles?” 

* No, thank you.” 

‘* Would you like to play over your ‘Reverie’ by 
heart now in the dark?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Then, what will you do for the next hour?” 

* Nothing, Miss Martin, thank you.” 

* But that is not a very profitable way of spending 
a precious golden hour, my dear, is it?” 

“ Well,” answered Ethel, springing up as witha 
sudden impulse, “it isnot; and Raymond was speak- 
ing yesterday of the inestimable value of time.” 

Miss Martin hesitated. 

“If you will sit down again, Ethel, and talk, that 
will not be a waste of time; but dreaming away si- 
lently and idly a whole hour—that is not wise, I 
think.” 

Poor Ethe), who had set herself the stern task of 
becoming “ good,” looked with a half-puzzled eye at 
her staid, wise, good, sandy-locked, neat little 
governess. 

‘What can we talk about, Miss Martin?” 

‘There are numbers of profitable subjects for 
discourse.” 

Ethel sighed. 

** But the wise plan would be to discourse what 
subject you can take—the most interesting; what- 
ever you have been dreaming about for the last ten 
minutes. Could that be turned to account?” 

“No. That is to say, those thoughts were private.” 

* They made you look sad, my dear child.” 

“Yes; they were private.” 

“They were engrossing, Ethel. I believe, fiom 
the expression of your face, that whatever other 
subject we discussed, your wind and thoughts would 
tly back to the one which just now occupied you.” 

“Yes. So let me think again, Miss Martin, will 
you?” 

‘“* You are at liberty, my dear, to spend your even- 
ings precisely as you please. If you can find either 
pleasure or profit in lolling in a window, brooding 
over moody thoughts, I have no right to prevent you, 
I can but advise and suggest.” 

Good Miss Martin, of mind and thought scholastic, 
formed after the model of the writer of Madame 
Chapone’s letters, made no allowance for the dreams 
of youth. Perhaps she had never so dreamt lerself 
—prubably uot. . 

“TI cannot,” said Ethel, pettishly, ‘*be always 
thinking of profit, I cannot. Raymond sometimes 
talks to me as if—as if he thought [ had no right to 
bo merry, like other girls. He never checks me as 
you dou, Miss Martin, and be bas never found faalt 
with me in his whole life; but still he talks to me of 
duty—duty, and the diguity of work, aud the earnest- 
ness of lite, as if 1 were to make my whole existence 
one perpetual sacrifice. 1t seems hard.” 

There were tears in the beautiful eyes, but Miss 
Martin could not see them in the gathering dusk. 
There were tears in the sweet young voice; those 
the governess heard. 

‘© It seems hard, does it, Ethel?” she echoed, in & 
soft tone. 

“* Very, very hard.” 

Ethel spoke with impetuosity. 

‘“*My dear child, is there any reason why you 
should be exempt from the lot of labor which was en- 
tailed upen us at the Fall? A sacritice, did you say? 
Has nobody made one fur you?” 

“No,” said Ethel, bluntly and resolutely. “ Not 
one; Lut even papa. Neither of my brothers. Mar- 
tha is good tome. I—” 

* But, Ethel, bas nobody made a sacrifice for you, 
my dear?” persisted Miss Martin, mildiy, but 
earnestly. 

“© yes!” said Ethel, with a quick sigh, “ 1 know 
now what you wean.” 

“Then, do you believe in the magnitude of that 
sacritive, or do you not?” 

“J have not thought enough about it,” returned 
Ethel. “ Other thoughts fill iy mind, Miss Martin. 
Lam young and strong. I have, perbaps, a presi 
many years to live. IL do not very often think of 
death and heaven. My interests centre in earth.” 

** Where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through aud steal!” said the govern- 
ess, solemnly. 

‘1 have no treasure on earth, dear Miss Martin!” 
cried Ethel Hawkesleigh, wildly and suddenly, 
“neither woth nor rust can corrupt. I have noth- 
ing to spoil,’ she added, with a little bitter laugh’ 





“ And no thief can steal what 1 never possessed.” 


The evening wind whispered | 











“Then you are not satisfied, Ethel. You sigh after 


some earth!y unattainable object.” 





quit Hawkesleigh—you and your extremely wise 
| governess.”” 


“And while L ask for earthly bread,” said Ethel,| Miss Hawkesleigh particularly bated Miss Martin. 


with an impetuous, poetical fervor, ‘you offer me 
heavenly manna. I cannot take it now.” 


She put her hand upon her strong, bursting young 
heart, she turned away her face, and heavy tears | 
rained on the cushions of the window-seat; but she | 


did not sob. 


Miss Martin saw further and deeper than one 
Not that she was learned in the af- 
but she had watched Ethel, 
And lately | 
| she had seen hot, quick blushes, paleneas, when his | hope you are. 
Once or twice she had seen the | 
| young girl unable to answer a simple question which 

; Raymond put to her, all through sheer nervous 


might suppose. 
fairs of the heart; 
marked her almost worship of Renfrew. 


step was heard. 


agitation. 


Miss Martin, sorry for Ethel—loving her, in fact, 
| desiring her welfare—would fain have seen this hu- 
man love eradicated, which threatened to poison the | 
girl’s life; which threatened to grow “intoa sin ’— 


so argued Miss Martin—* for when he is married 
if Ethel loves him, then it will be sin.” 


It was certain that, as long as she lived, Ethel 
She was struggling now, dumbly, 
Miss Martin, thinking nothing 
of human strength, wished to make her pupil look 
Ethel seemed in no mood that 


would love him. 
with this passion. 


higher for assistance. 
night. 


“Ethel,” said Miss Martin, approaching her ten- 
derly, and putting a soft, swal! hand upon the girl’s 


shoulder, ‘* you are so young, and I love you so much 


and am so deeply anxious tor your welfare, that I 
shall run the risk of incurring your dislike by my in- 


terference. Ethel, you love Mr. Renfrew!” 
She did not answer Miss Martin. 

honest and too proud to deny what was true. 
Miss Martin continued: 


“Tn a little time this love will be deadly sin, if, in- 


deed, it be not so now.” 
** What am I to do?”? murmured Ethel. 


“Pray, lest ye enter into temptation,” said the 


governess. 
“TI do pray.” 


“You said you had few thoughts of heaven or 
You seemed careless of the great sacrifice 
that was made for you more than eighteen hundred 


death. 


years ago.” 


** Not careless, only I cannot realize it—cannot— 
well, cannot care about it much; it is all so far from 


me.” 


The young girl’s head was lowered now, and she 


sobbed. 


‘“‘Near! near!” said the good governess, falling 
upon her knees by the side of Ethel; ‘‘so near that 
every sigh is counted, every tear garnered, by a mer- 
You know, Ethel, that in the Romish 
church, when a young lady loves hopelessly as you 
do, she sometimes enters a convent, and devotes her- 


ciful Saviour. 


self to what she considers a godly life.” 
“ Yes.” 


** But she cannot domuch. Sheis hardly a laborer 


in Christ’s vineyard. She sees him through clouds 
but you may spiritually see him face to face.” 
Ethel was still silent. 


“Mr. Renfrew is one who believes in the excel- 
Iam one who knows its natural 


lence of humanity. 
vileness.” 
* Like Bernard,” said Ethel. 


* Not like Bernard. He does not believe in the 
new life as I do. Ethel, Christians who conform 
their daily walk to the example of Christ are no 


longer vile.” 


* Rayuiond Renfrew is noble, not vile,” cried Eth- 


el; ‘* yet he is not what you would call a Christian.’ 


* He is not a disbeliever; still he is unregenerate, 
How much more desirable that you 
should seek him who is altogether lovely, even the 
Christ, than the weak, fallible, though kind and gen- 


unawakened. 


erous human idol.” 
‘* He is so far from me,’ murmured Ethel. 


‘Seek hiro, and he shall enter your heart. He 


knocks now at the dour. He—” 


A laugh, cruel, light—in the ears of Ethel, fiendish 


—sounded from the end of the dim old drawipg-room 

Pushing away the ancient chairs and ottomans. 
then stepping lightiy across the carpet, came Hilda 
holding alight. A small rcom, which went out o 


the larger oue, had concealed the young lady from 
the twe earnest talkers. Hilda, radiant in purple 


silk, with goli ornaments upon her neck and arms 


with a diamond band gleaming among her sunny 
hair, came and stood, in all the glitter and pride of 


her beauty, before the abashed young Ethel. 
Miss Hawkesleigh was furious at heart. 


much beauty? 
monud’s eyes, he might— 


Hilda was prepared to become an exacting, tyran- 
nical, jealous wite—jealous of ber iutlueuce, that is 


to say. 


*¢ Miss Martin, lam perfectly amazed at your talk- 
ing tuayirlof Ethel’s age in such a manner. You 


yoverness, indeed! 


I would turn y: 
night. 
to Uncle Harry. I shall let him know what absurd 
notions you put into your pupil’s head. Governesses! 


I always said I hated the whole abominable, canting 


tribe! Miss Ethel, I shall take measures to prevent 
your runuing the risk of breaking your heart about 
Mr. Rentrew until the wedding is over. You shall 


She was too 


This af- 
tection of the gir! for Raymond was a reproach tu her- 
seif. Besides, would it not call forth a response? 
Must not the snan’s heart be thrilled at so much love? 
And would not the man’s senses be charwed with so 
Then, if the scales tell from Roay- 


If L were mistress here, madam, 
au away from Hawkesleigh this very 
Asit is, [shall make it wy business to talk 


She had been ever cold, scornful, overbearing, almost 
nsulting, to the quiet little woman, The reason for 
this was that the governess was good, religious. Even 
we tay admit that in some points she was a little 
narrow in her views. How much, then, Miss 
Hawkesleigh detested her we may leave the reader 
to imagine. 

*“ Love talk,” repeated Hilda, “from a governess 
who has nothing to do with such matters! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Miss Martin, and I 
To-morrow I will have a change.” 

And the tuture lady of the manor swept out of the 
room, 


CHINESE MODES OF TORTURE. 


The torture of the bedstead is resorted to in order 
tu extort money. The victim is put on a wooden 
rack,—flat on his back,—and his neck, wrists and 
» | ankles are fastened down by boards having curves 
made large enough for the purpose. These instru- 
ments are pressed down on the parts of the body to 
which they are fitted, and are then tied under the 
bedstead. Besides all this, sometimes a pole is fas- 
tened at right angles to a bar of wood placed across 
his ankles,—the pole extending to his chin and press- 
ing against it; so that his head will be thrown back- 
ward and upward. In this position he is made to 
pass the night, unless the jailors relent or he comes 
» | to their terms. No one is willing tosleep the second 
night on such a bedstead, if he can arrange matters 
with his keepers. 

The tortures of the frame of the flowery eyebrow 
require the aid of the pencil for an intelligible descrip- 
tion. One mode is to tie up the victim by one wrist 
and one ankle—his head turned upward; another is 
to tie both wrists and both ankles, with the head 





the body is brought to bear upon these delicate por- 
tions of the human frame. This punishment occa- 
sions intense agony. 

The torture called “ the monkey grasping a peach,” 
is employed by mandarins to compel a prisoner to 
confess his guilt. The weight of the body is wholly 
sustained by one arm, which is placed over a slender 
horizuntal pole several feet from the earth; while the 
other arm, and this, are passed under the legs and 
tied together by the thumbs below the knees. No 
part of the body is permitted to touch the ground. 
Let the reader suffer his thumbs to be tied in this 
way, even with his feet on the floor, and he will soon 
realize the terrors of this frightful torture. 

The torture of the cage is caused by compelling the 
culprit to stand on tiptoe with his head protruding 
through the top of it. The hole is just large enough 
for his neck, and if he attempts to rest himself by 
drawing up his legs, the weight of his body is brought 
to bear on his neck. During the latter part of the 
reign of the emperor who died in 1850, a noted robber 
was compelled to stand in public in such a cage in 
; | the suburbs of Fuchau, until be died in agony. 


large tube of bamboo, or a small tub or pail, turned 
bottom side up, upon the head of the culprit; incense 
is then lighted and so placed that the smoke shall 
ascend into the prisoner’s wooden head cover. As 
the smoke cannot escape through the top, the victim 


the instrument is removed. 

Another mode of torture is to compel the prisoner 
to kneel on chains or bits of crockery. His arms are 
outstretched, and he is severely whipped if he dares 
to lower them. Again, he may be made to kneel on 
these sharp and uneven substances with his hands 
tied behind his back. The Chinese say that in the 
case of stubborn criminals it happens quite often that 
several hundred blows, inflicted with a ratan thong, 
are laid on the prisoner while in this painful position. 

A fiendish mode of torture occasionally used upon 
state prisoners is called the hot water snake. Hollow 
pewter tubes, made in the form of snakes, are 80 


. | of the prisoner. Another, and the third coil, is some- 
, | times wound round the body. Boiling hot water is 
. | then poured into the mouths of these snakes; and as 
f| it runs through the hollow tubes it burns into the 
unhappy victim’s flesh and occasions the most ex- 
quisite torment. This devilish contrivance is still 
, | occasionally used at the capital on state prisoners! 

The torture of the shirt of iron wire is even more 
diabolical than the boiling snakes. A _ sbirt-like 
garment, made of very fine iron wire, with interstices 
something like those of a fishing-net, is put on the 
prisoner, the clothing trom the upper part of his body 
having been removed. Accord is attached to it, in 
such a way that when pulled the shirt will press 
Jown closely on the body, and the skin and flesh will 
protrude, wore or less, through the interstices. A 
knife-like instrument is then passed over the wires 
on the outside, cutting or rasping off the protruding 
skin and flesh. This operation is repeated at the op- 
tion of the dispenser of justice. 

The torture of the whip of hooks is no less inha- 
man. A large number of very fine hooks are secure- 
ly fastened to a handfal of the fibres of hemp. The 
whole ix then used as a whip vith which to beat the 
prisoner in order to elicit a covfession. Whena blow 
is given with this whip, many of the books will 
stick to the body of the victim, and unless @ satis- 
factory confession is forthcoming, the whip is pulled 
or jerked back by main force and another blow given. 
The operation is repeated according to the dictation 
of the presiding  fficer. 
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downward; by either method the entire weight of 


The torture of the table is caused by putting a 


endures indescribable agony, or is suffucated unless 


constructed that they can be wound round the arms 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton 
TO A ROSEBUD. 


BY ALGUST BELL. 
Thou wert his first giM, thou frail rosebu 
Thy blushes are not yet dead 
That kindled at hearing bis passionate w 
When our first ferewell we said; 
My cheeks are faded and pale to day 
That burned with a deeper red. 


Thou ‘rt crumbling away, thou frail rose. 
The dreams of my life went so; 

“Tis fitting that thou who cam‘st with ¢) 
Should'st follow them where they go. 

Yet stay awhile to reach his hand, 
And tell of his darling's woe. 


Thou wert dearest still in the afer days, 
When costlier tokens came, 

For thou held'st unread in thy deep you: | 
Leaves written with passionate fame ; 

But they had to die with their wealth ur 
O, why fared my heart the same! 











1 will send thee back, thou sad rosebud, is 
Go tell him I dream no more, 

Since now the olden tenderness 
And beautiful love are o'er. 

Go tell him his darting longs to die, 
With no life like the past in store. 


Yet stay once more! thou may ‘st tell m) 
Sometimes a tremulous gleam 
Of happiness yet to be for both 
On my breaking heart doth beam, 
And then how gladly I yield me up 
To my youth's bewildering dream. 


But no, say naught! let bim read thy hee \ ' 
Thi re what Heaven wills may he see! ’ 
If he feel. th scorn, he may find it there, ' 
And proudly 1 set him free. 7 
But O, if he pines for the sweet lost love, 
Then bid him come quick to me! 
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THE STAG AT B. 
Y Story of a Dlood- Stain ; 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 
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CHAPTER I. 


BOUT three mileao. | * 
great western city ts 
say Occident, two yo: - 








there stood a hou 1: 

was in striking cont: 

the newness of ev | 

about the prairies. »- +> 
large wooden cottay: rr ae 
brick basement, ur 

and overrun wit! 

Green mosses ani + 

crept along the en. 

nestled in crevices oo: 


a 


chimneys, and insert. -— 
selves wherever a cr: 
the walls afforded for 

their tiny reote. 

This cottage stood in the midst of about | ’ 
of land beautifully enclosed by a unique an’ ° 
sive fence. First had been built a rough © 
fence, with strong posts; then earth had tb: ' 
in, slanted and turfed, making # velvet gree! 

both inside and outside. An iron railing sur 

this green rampart, and iron gates gave en! | 
the grounds. There had been groves and ..: 
inside, but at the time I raw it, two years + - 

f estate showed only the dreary remains of cu: 

A milkiew seemed to hang about everythi: 
though the place vas beantifully situate 
suburban residence, and the land rich, my 
stinctive feeling, when Jack Hinton told me 
had bought it, was one of surprise and regre’ 

“Wait till you see workmen swarming ° 
grounds, trees planted in place of those pall-) 
that beng everywhere. and « gay French ch» 
ing up, ard you will change your tune,” J. 
© Then the cottage is to be burned as it stands 
the ghost» a house warming that will do the: 
Fire purifies; and when you see this bedevil. 
flaming up like a torch, you will see, also, if 
r sbarp, all the little imps that infest Grass 
’ tiying away in the curing smoke.” 


dian, that he may be without the pale of cxmpanc- transported across theceran. The Hartz Mountains narrow green ribton, with email spray of wild ruses. 
tim when the time of inflictim ovmes, a8 ome it | are not suppeeed to be eopecially adaptel te growing _ 
monet, ton the beat of peuple are aimitiuing that the canaries, as no difficulty is expericne-d in raising A SILVER WeppIsG.—The silver weiiing of Mr. 
indisetitninate slaughter of peacetul settlers and | them in any mild climate, but the people im that and Mre Danici Harwosi.in Neston street, oppo- 
travellers im net justified by the frauds of agents, | regiom share their dwellings with the bards om eyaal site Blackstone square, wae celebraisi Satariay tions.) 
however general they may have bene. They have terms, sacrificing « much cf their perwnal omve- evening, May 21. It was not generally known, BALLoO's MosTHLY may always be found forsale 
leatiel ts bak aym the B. B. abaeeaid an one who nience tor the welfare of their teatherol omjanions. 5 except to the immeriate friemis of the family, that itt all the periodical depots through. at the country. 
murders because he bees the business—and whee ‘Tbe honses are small, tat one commer of the principal was the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wediling, eo | Sabecription price, a duilar and ffty cents a year; 
nettaal distesition ia crucity—that be poenemmes the  roean is separate from the rest by a Nght partition. | presenta were not solicited, as is usually the custom | 8€Ven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
attributes A bie neighbors, the grizzly and the pan- and reserved exclosively tor the varinus procesecs of on such recasioms. However, the house, large as it dollars. Single copies. fifteen cents. 
ther, with no releeming moral fatore—snd deem | neat-boilting and incobetwm. At the end of the is, was Silled with Mr. and Mre. Harwood’s friends, The poblisters will eend the AmERICAN UNION 
that were he treated ae they are treated it would mot breeding ecawm the birce are sent to Hamborgor and a larg- amcunt of silter ware and other articles With BALLUt’s MONTHLY, one rear. for $4 00.—Nov- 
be arti ion. | Bremen tor shipment, excepting only a tew favorite | were presented trom near relatives. | ELETTE and BaLiot's MoNTBLY, one year, for 
Dickens from his excess of humanity dues not tol- | besis of families, who are then caged untilthe re-| The flower decorations were elegant and profuse in $3 ©.—FLac oF ovE CNIoN and BaLLot’s Moxta- 
erate bent patronize the Wea of the “ Noble Savage” | turn of ancther year. As hatching takes place three therxtreme. Inevery room there were wreaths and LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
“I beg ty way,” heways, “that I have not the least times every seamm, and there are commonly four or | bouqaets, vines and growing plants in pots, while in ons, $9.00. 
belief in the Noble Savage. lomeiier him a procig- | five eggs in a nest, the increase is very rapid. A the rear of the drawing-room a band was stationed, 
Gs Kulance al an enormous superstition. His | emsiderable number yerieb, however, during the that discoursed most ekquent masic, until after | 
i calling rum fire-water, and me @ jale-tace, wholly incipient stages of growth, trum want of proper at-/ eleven o'clock, when the company took their de- 
' fail to reomeile me Ww him. 1 don’t care what he tention by the parenta; and the trans-Atlantic yoy- | parture, with heart-felt wishes for the fatore health | Soares te a ‘sales “7 Te yee = 
calle me; Ieali him @ wavage—mmething desirable ages are attended with a mortality estimates at from | and happiness of their host, hostess and family. | Page contains a choice erlartom of'otw end woe 
j ty be civilized off the face of the earth. | think a Zito W per cent, which is attributable to confinement | = | wg rrongbt. Price $1.50 per sear. Address 
mnere gent (which I take to be the byweat form of civ-| and bai weather. These voyages are necessarily | MAEKRIAGE OF Miss Dix.— The marriage at Paris, — Fall bp mead ai 
ization) better than a Lowling, whistling, clacking, toaie in winter, as the birds lee their woice and | on the 16th ult., of Miss Catherine Dix, daughter ot | ™ . 
stamping, jamping, tearing savage. It is all one ty | plumage in the warm season, and would find few | our minister to the Court of the Tuileries, to Mr-| Poor Ber Hosest.—Tw lish: of 
we whether he sticks a fieh-bone through his visage, atmirers if pent to the market at that time. They | Thomas Waish, of New York, is described as an whom is known to love bi th. cole in 
or bite of trees through the lobes of his ears, or bird’s | are not appreciated if they can't sing and don’t ap- | elegant affair. The salons were all decorated with | a Paris restaarant. “ Soatsenaee coisa ba nomen 
feathers in his heal; whether he flattens his bair | pear well. At one of the principal bird-stores in thie | the mcst rare and exquisite bridal bouquets, in cor- | said Kecklesa, who is v wbssit es , recat is 
between two boards, or spreais bin nose over the | city may be seen nearly 1606 of the feathered masi- | beilles of crystal or gilded straw (present to bride | deacet dear said eblens * Ade 
, ’ 


Stome’s Pride ;” “* Sunlight ;” “ Bessie the Strawberry 
Giri” ~ Little Binebonnet;’ “ The Florist ;” “The 
Howsewile;” “Curious Matters:”’ “ Facts and Fan- 
cies.” “ Our Pictare Gallery "—(Hamorvas lilustra- 
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Ballots MONTHLY MaGazis5.— This neat and 
tasty monthiy is apon our tacle—we like it and can 
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f 
by breath of bis face, or drags bis lower lip down by | 


fat, or crimpe it with knives. Yielding to whichever 
of thene agreeable eccentricities, he is a savage—cruel, 
false, thievish, marderous; addicted more or lees to 
grease, entrails and beastly customs; a wild animal 


speak at time. | circle nearest the bridal pair. The brive wore a. 
Qaite » number of canaries are grown in the | dress of white tulle, with tunic snd train of heavy | 
Unite States. One man in Philadelphia raiset three | white silk, trimmed with flowers of point d’Alencon; 


“I should say poor, bat honest.” 





Ov& PoRTFULIO —Onrself binding Portfolio, which 
Wiil hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaG, will 


hundred last year; another in Buffalo a hundred and | a high corsage, with laces at the throat and 


wrists; | be found a great convenience by any one who makes 


talked, we were whirling in a prime little 
drawn by a tearing surre! pony through one 
iron gdtes that 


* Ground its teeth to let as pass” 


cians, some of whom are prima donnas, valued at a| same morning) filling the atmosphere with their i ‘Bordo!’” Sot did 8 Jack was mate ot money, courage and wi) 
} Sonic corti cae eyte! } ! hey ; and when it came, Dives , ys 
(73 great weights, or Mackens bis teeth, or knocks them | high fizare; bat ail, without distinction, j in in the | fragrance. There was no gas light, nothing heavy, | tasted it, and said, “ Now I call that good. That's 4 , | weemed likely that matters would turn ot 
s out, or painta:ne -heek red and the other bine, or | deafening chorus, trom dawn till dark, alike regard- | every thing barmoniocs. There were po bridesmaids what I cal! honest wine.” ‘ “* Yes,” replied his friend ¢ alt. 
: . ' od * 
49) tattoos himself, or oils biuself, or rubs Lis body with | less of the rule governing social life—that one shall | —the family and @ few chosen friends standing in the ° This was my first visit to Occident; and #b 
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with the questionable gift of boasting; a conceited, 






fifty; there are several persons in New York and | orange flower bouquets on the breast, and looping up | use ot it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
\ . re 




















tiresome, bloodthirsty, t humbug. * * * New Jersey who rear them in smaller quantities, but | the skirt in front; @ wreath of orange blossom~ anda paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be |W, ap the weed-grown avenve, and finally bre 
Mine are no new views of the Noble Savage. The aa a rule the capital invested is not large, and few | long tulle veil; diamond earrings and a diamond cao open at anv desired page. We farnish them 8 the unhinged door of the cottage. We rpte 
greatest writers on nataral history found bim out concerned in the business gain independent for-| cross. Mrs. Dix wore a dark-g-een silk, trimmed this oftics, fur $1.00, or send them b mail, postpaip | A and Jack kicked the door aride, as theagh 
long ago. Buffon knew what he was, and showed ' tunes. with black lace. The receptivn lasted until four for $1 25 F ’ 3 ¢ | genius might be standing bebind it, ready to 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A ROSEBUD. 





BY AUGUST BELL. 





Thou wert his first gift, thou frail rosebud, 
Thy blushes are not yet dead 

That kindled at hearing his passionate words, 
When our first farewell we said; 

My cheeks are faded and pale to-day 
That burned with a deeper red. 


Thou ‘rt crumbling away, thou frail rosebud, 
The dreams of my life went so; 

‘Tis fitting that thou who cam‘st with them 
Should'st follow them where they go. 

Yet stay awhile to reach his hand, 
And tell of his darling's woe. 


Thou wert dearest still in the after days, 
When costlier tokens came, 

For thou held'st unread in thy deep young heart 
Leaves written with passionate flame; 

But they had to die with their wealth untold— 
O, why fared my heart the same! 


I will send thee back, thou sad rosebud, 
Go tell him I dream no more, 

Since now the olden tenderness 
And beautiful love are o'er. 

Go tell him his darling longs to die, 
With no life like the past in store. 


Yet stay once more! thou may'’st tell my love, 
Sometimes a tremulous gleam 

Of happiness yet to be for both 
On my breaking heart doth beam, 

And then how gladly I yield me up 
To my youth's bewildering dream. 


Bat no, say naught! let him read thy heart, 
There what Heaven wills may he see! 

If he feel: th scorn, he may find it there, 
And proudly I set him free. 

But 0, it he pines for the sweet lost love, 
Then bid him come quick to me! 
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THE STAG AT BAY, 
SY Story of x Blood-Strin. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER I. : 


BOUT three miles out of the 
great western city of—well, 
say Occident, two years ago, 
there stood a house which 
was in striking contrast with 
the newness of everything 
about the prairies. It wasa 
large wooden cottage, with a 
brick basement, unpainted, 
and overrun with vines. 
Green mosses and weeds 
crept along the eaves, and 
nestled in crevices of the 
chimneys, and inserted them- 
selves wherever a cranny in 
the walls afforded foothold for 
their tiny roots. 

This cottage stood in the midst of about ten acres 
of land beautifully enclosed by a unique and expen- 
sive fence. First had been built a rough wooden 
fence, with strong posts; then earth had been filled 
in, slanted and turfed, making a velvet green terrace 
both inside and outside. Aniron railing surmounted 
this green rampart, and iron gates gave entrance to 
the grounds. There had been groves and gardens 
inside, but at the time I saw it, two years ago, the 
estate showed only the dreary remains of cultivation. 
A mildew seemed to hang about everything; and 
though the place vas beautifully situated fur a 
suburban residence, and the land rich, my first in- 
stinctive feeling, when Jack Hinton told me that he 
had bought it, was one of surprise and regret. 

“Wait till you see workmen swarming over the 
grounds, trees planted in place of those pall-like vines 
that h»ng everywhere. and a gay French chateau go- 
ing up, ard you will charge your tune,” Jack said. 
“ Then the cottage is to be burned as it stands. I’li give 
the ghosts a house- warming that will do them gvod. 
Fire purities; and when you see this bedeviled house 
flaming up like a torch, you will see, also, if you look 
sharp, all the little imps that infest Grass Cottage 
flying away in the curling smoke.” 

Jack was mate of money, courage and will; and it 
seemed likely that matters would turn out as he 
said. 

This was my first visit to Occident; and while Jack 
talked, we were whirling in a prime little buggy, 
drawn by a tearing sorrel pony through one of the 
iron gates that 





“ Ground its teeth to let us pass *’ 


up the weed-grown avenue, and finally brought to 
the unhinged door of the cottage. We sprang out, 
and Jack kicked the door aside, as though no evil 
ee might be standing behind it, ready to pounce 





upon him, and strode through the empty and echoing 
hall to the long drawing room. In the door of that 
he paused, sobered a little, and pointed in silence to 
the floor. Isaw a long room, with vines swinging 
mournfully and moaningly before the windows, with 
cob-webbed walls and ceiling, and a white unpainted 
floor, with a strange rusty-colored stain in the mid- 
dle of it. One knew, at once, that stain must be 
blood, and in shape as though a heavy, sluggish 
stream had crawled, and wound, and coiled in horri- 
ble, deliberate slowness, making itself look as much 
as possible like a huge snake convulsed and half 
dead; the great head in the centre of its coils not yet 
past the using of its fa1gs—almost in the act, it would 
seem, to rise and dart upon the intruder, the head 
and coils covering at least ten feet square of the 
floor. 

1 propose to tell the story of that stain. 

Ten years ago Mr. Kenneth Logan lived in Grass 
Cottage with his only near relative—a widowed 
aunt—and twoservants. Astable-man and gardener 
lived outside, and came in to attend to the place in 
iutervals of other business of theirown. Mr. Logan 
had got the house and land for a song, ata time when 
real estate was down; but even then people won- 
dered what he bought it for, till it came out that, 
though possessing only a small property at the time, 
the young man was in expectation of a large fortune 
at no distant period. That altered the case. 

Occident became a city of genuflections to this 
young prospective Croesus. Old men smiled benig- 
nantly upon him, and paused in the street to inquire 
atter his health, and to give him advice; business 
men took off their hats to him, and asked him about 
this or that investment, just as if he knew; married 
women petted him, thought it such a pity he bad no 
mother to see atter his comfurt, and displayed a 
great willingness to turnish him with a mother-in- 
law; young women made love to him; and, in short, 
Mr. Kenneth Logan, like the star Edgar Poe telis 
about, revelled in a region of sighs, each one funder 
than the last, and all breathed through the most 
charmed and charming smiles in which human lips 
can wreathe themselves. 

So goes the world; and, for my part, Iam not dis- 
posed to be too cynical. Did not Scroggs, whom I 
knew to be a hideous old pump, suddenly rise in my 
esteem, when he struck oil in his shabby little turnip-~ 
tield in Pennsylvania? Did not his red hair become 
auburn, his squat form stately, his turn-up nose 
spirited and eloquent, his gruff voice sonorous? Was 
not his very name musical to my ears? Had not I 
a sneaking notion of making up to his daughter 
Matiléa Jane? Of course yes to every one of these 
questions. And dol not take my hat quite off my 
head, and bow to the toes of my boots, every time I 
meet Mrs. Singleton Fanshawe, who owns two mil- 
lions? and do 1 not pronounce and believe her to be 
@ queenly woman, when, it she were poor, I should 
know her to be nothing but a great fat, fluffy, clumsy 
creature, not half so good-looking as my wash- 
woman, and as stupid as an owl? Of course, again. 
‘Ibere can be no duubt that money does buy a great 
u.any things besides bread and beef, and I am not 
going to find tuult with the people oi Occident it they 
did bow and scrape to Ken Logan after they learned 
what his prospects were, a great deal more than they 
did when he first opened his modest little office, and 
put out his sign of ** Land Surveyor.” 

But I wrong Logan in classing him with Scroggs 
and Fanshawe. You might scrape the gilding all «ff 
him, and you would only tind that underneath it he 
was pure gold. He was a fine fellow, who could do 
without such aids, and yet make his way to ary 
reasonable altitude be might desire to reach. Now 
don’t mistake we the other way, and fancy that my 
hero has the beauty of Apollo, the genius of any 
transcendent person you might name, the financial 
avility of ail t!.e Rothschilds in one, and the learning 
ot Bacon, Johnson, Porson and Mrs. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning all boiled down together. I may as 
well describe him, and have done with it, since it is 
usually easier to tell what a man is than what he is 
not—that is to say, if he is anything. Physically, 
then, I am afraid the reader may be disappointed in 
him. Logan was just medium height, not an inch 
over, was slight, and, though very well tormed, 
would not bave won the metai at a world’s exbibi- 
tion of handsome men. The young girls will be 
pleased to know that be had handsome bands and 
teet. He was rather pale, but not sickly looking; 
you could see health in the clear, bright-blue eyes, in 
the light and springy step, and in the firm, fine lines 
of the face. His thinness gave the idea of one who 
has thrown cff all extra weight, in order to move 
more easily about his business, and his muscles were 
as round aud hard as a pugilist could desire. Don’t 
let me furget his nose. A nose means a great deal; 
and Logan’s was very expressive, rather large, well 
sbaped, indicative of decided character. I am not 
sure that the mouth was not a little pleasure-loving, 
and the bright auburn-colored mustache which 
shaded it showed that there was fire in the fellow. 
When I sball bave mentioned a rather fe1ininely 
shaped but well-marked forehead, and a head of soft, 
fine, flaxen bair, the picture will be complete. For 
the rest, be had a pleasant voice, a very bright but 
not trequent smile, a pretty fair education, liked to 
be made much of, and to have a good time, was 
generous but not lavish. trusting, but not very likely 
to be made a fool of, except by a woman, had just 
conceit enough to keep him afloat, and hated mean- 
ness as he hated poison. If there is anytbing else to 
be known about him, let it develup itself in the course 
of the story. My biil of lading has already reached a 





tedivus length. 





Looking about among the yeung men, Mr. Logan 
found no one more to hiv mind than Neal Cashel. 
Neal was twenty-five, and Logan was thirty years of 
age; Neal was frank and free in bis manners, ard 
Logan was a little reserved; Neal was rich, and 
Logan was going to be rich; moreover, Neal had a 
handsome sister, who added greatly to his at- 
tractions. 

Rose Cashel was spirited and independent, as well 
as handsome. 

“ For goodness’ sake, Neal, don’t ask him here till 
you are sure that he wishes to come, or till he asks to 
come,” Kose said to her brother. “1 am disgusted 
with the fuss that people make over him; and the 
girls are worse than any one else.” 

** You’re too late, Rose,” her brother said. ‘I’ve 
asked him to come home and take dinner with me 
Sunday noon, and told him that I would introduce 
him to my sister.” 

*You’ll do no such thing!”. exclaimed the girl, 
reddening with vexation. ‘* How can you be go fool- 
ish, Neal? Don’t you see what everybody will say? 
Why didn’t you let the tellow go home or tu a hotel 
for his dinner?” 

“Well, the crotchets a woman will get into her 
brain are past my understanding,” muttered Neal, 
going disconsolately out. He had no notion of own- 
ing it, even to Rose, but his pet idea was to make a 
match between his friend and his sister; and the 
very person who should have been a let, promised to 
be a hindrance. 

Lett to herself, Miss Rose paced two or three jtimes 
across the room, with a pair of cheeks that did not 
belie her name. Lovk at the lovely form and face of 
the creature, as she walks there, setting down her 
pretty slippered feet with a little stamp at every step. 
Rose was rather tall, but so finely developed, with 
such wide, full shoulders, and so easy @ carriage, 
that you were scarcely aware of her height. Youth, 
freshness and glowing life were the impressions she 
lefton you. Theabundant, dark, waving hair almost 
over-weighed the handsomely shaped head. The 
face was a tull oval; and, though she had not a very 
white complexion, one received the impression that 
she bad, from the contrast with her dark hair, brows 
and lashes, her sea-blue eyes, and still more, from 
the glowing crimson of her cheeks and lips. Her 
superb breast heaved with deep, strong breathings; 
the glance of her eyes was bright and innocent; the 
smile was forever coming or going on the red curves 
of her lip, the dimple forever playing in her round 
cheek. Rose was a loving, frank, high-spirited girl, 
with a little natural coquetry about her, but as hon- 
est and true as daylight. 

The rowm in which sbe walked was like herself, and 
fully displayed her tastes. For Mrs. Cashel had been 
many years dead, and her daughter was sole mistress 
and director ot the household. This family room was 
of noble proportions, the furniture rich and rather 
ornate, without being gaudy, the draperies were 
crimson, the curtains trailed on the carpet, there was 
a profusion of tasteful ornaments, some very good 
pictures and marbles, and flowers everywhere. Late 
books, novels, travels, magazines, lay about. For 
more recondite literature, one must go to the library 
on the next floor. This library was the particular 
lurking-place of Mr. Cashel, who was something ot a 
book-worm, besides being a respectable, well-read 
lawyer. 

Mr. Cashel was a little man, physically, whatever 
he might be in intellect; but the late Mrs. Cashel 
had been a magnificent woman, ‘though with not 
much mind to speak of. The two ciildren combined 
the bert of both parents. 

Having walked about halta mile in her impatient 
to-aud-fro, Miss Rose came to a stand-still by one of 
the front windows. 

* T will go to Nannie Blake's to dinner on Sanday,” 
the soliloquized. © That’s just what Vill do; and 
Miss Mace shall do the boners here. I promised 
Nannie that 1 would go there the very first Sunday 
1 could.” 

Miss Mace was a tenth cousin of Mr. Cashel’s, to 
whom he kindly gave a home, and who acted in some 
sort as a housekeeper, adoring Rose and Neal, and 
kindly and generously treated by them all. Miss 
Mace was an excellent person, whom I need not say 
much of, except that she was about forty years old, 
was very thin and humble, and had a pink nose. 
Nannie Blake was a little gossip and busybody of a 
dressmaker, whom everybody knew and liked, and 
who went out sewing every day, but always returned 
to sleep and spend Sunday in her two cosy rooms in 
one of the poor, decent streets of Occident. In those 
two little rooms she kept house, with great delight to 
herself, and the few pets of hers whom she occasion- 
ally invited to a Sunday dinner or tea. Nannie was 
near fifty, good-hearted, bright, spry, and able to do 
almost everything. She had nursed Rose when she 
was a child, had made her first little frocks, tended 
her through the croup, measles, scarlet fever and 
mumps, all of which the girl bad had in a very 
decided and hearty manner; and she loved her a 
great deal better than she did any one else in the 
world. That Rose should go to ber little parlor fora 
Sunday dinner or tea was about the most glorious 
thing that could happen to Nannie. 

But do not imagine that because Rose was going 
off to leave her brother’s friend to the tender mercies 
of thin Miss Mace, with the pink nose, that she did 
not fully intend the young man should know what be 
was losing. On the contrary, she dressed herself 
with unusual care on that Sunday morning. It was 


mid-summer, and a bright, warm day, and Miss ! 
Rose wore the lightest, crispest, frost-fleece of an | 
organdie muslin—white, with a cool, green sprig in 
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it, made with one skirt over another, and a mantle 
of the same. In all. that light, transparent display, 
she reminded one of Venus rising out of the sea. A 
tiny bonnet of white lace lay like a handful of foam 
on ber dark hair, with fresh green ribbons tied under 
her round cbin, and bringing out al) her brilliant life 
and color, The palest of flesh-cc lored gloves, a white 
parasol lined with green, a tiny praver-book bound 
in ivory and green silk, and Miss Rose Cashel was 
dressed to conquer. It was impossitle to imagine 
anything more fresh, brilliant and captivating. 

So Mr. Kenneth Logan thought, as she entered the 
church, and, coming with a proud, light step up the 
aisle, nodded to ber brother and his friend in the 
family pew, and sailed past to sit with a young lady 
whom she suddenly discovered that she had a great 
fondness for. 

* People shan’t say that I am proud to sit in the 
pew with him,” she thought, as she sank down on 
the cushions in a cloud of gauze, and bent her head 
to the front of the pew. 

Don’t be horrified, dear reader. Rose was a good 
girl, in spite of the seeming impiety. We all know 
that people, even the best people, are not always 
praying, and saying “ Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner!’? when they bow their heads on entering 
their pews at church. For my part, I hope none of 
them ever think anything woree than my beautiful 
Rose did. Her brother Neal did worse. 

* Hang it!” be thought; ‘“ Rose is on her high 
horse. What the Old Harry does she mean? Logan 
will be as mad as the devil. I do believe that she 
will keep her word, and go to dinner with Nannie. 
If she does, I'll pay her for it. Miss Mace,” he whis- 
pered, to the spinster at his side, ‘‘do you believe 
that Kose will go home with Nannie?” 

“There is no telling, my dear,” answered Miss 
Mace, cautiously, knowing, all the time, that R se 
would go. “I wouldn’t think anything about it 
now.” 

“O, bother your piety!” says Neal, utterly out of 
patience; then he turned to whisper to his friend, 
‘That girl, who just went into the pew two ahead, 
with the bald headed old man, the frowsy boy and 
the idiotic-looking young lady in it, is my sister Ruse. 
I would like, at this moment, to shake her out of ber 
skin. Will tell you why after church. Here comes 
the minister, a priggish old party; walks as if he bad 
peas in his shoes. He’s a regular Puseyite, and 
wants pictures, and candles, and incense in church; 
and they say that some of the folks go to confession 
to him. Lem Stokes found it out, and went one 
evening to the vestry, when it was said that the 
parson heard bis confessions, and went down on bis 
knees to him, and began to blubber. Doctor Fizzle 
asked him what was the matter, and told him not to 
be atraid to free his conscience. Lem sobbed out 
that he had said something awful about somebody, 
and, what was worse, he wasn’t sorry for it, and was 
afraid be never should be sorry for it. The parson 
urged him to tell. ‘I said that you were a con- 
founded old ass,’ Lem sniffed out; ‘and that if ever 
I caught you hearing the confessions of any of my 
women folks, 1 wouki tweak your nose for you. And 
I can’t repent of it, to save my life.’ I don’t know 
whether the dcctor gave him absolution or not.” 

* Husb!” whispered Kenneth Logan, who, though 
making no pretence to piety, always behaved with 
reverence in a church, or in any place reverenced by 
those about him. 

Miss Rose was as geod as her word, and was off 
with the proud and happy Nannie before ber brother 
could intercept her. Neal, also, was as good as his 
word, and explained very frankly to his visitor the 
true reason why bis sister bad cut up such a dido, 

The young man had begun to thi: k bimself an in- 
truder; but this explanation set him quite at rest, 
and even flattered him a little. She certainly must 
care something for his good opinion, when she tovk 
such pains to prove to him that she was not a fortune- 
hunter. So he ged to tent himeelf very 
well; won Miss Mace’s heart by bis amiable atten- 
tions, and Mr. Cashei’s esteem by his good sense ; ate 
a very tine dinner in a very fine dining-room, with a 
carved side-board laden with old silver, and long win- 
dows draped with green velvet; sat, for a while, over 
a choice cigar and a glass of old pale sherry; an:l, 
just as Miss Ross was espied sailing up the street to- 
wards her home, took his bat and sauntered out and 
off, with his back to her. Mr. Cashel had ini cently 
deplored bis daugbter’s absence, which he believed 
to be quite accilental, and cordially invited bis guest 
to come again; Miss Mace hai promised to go out, 
that very week, and call on Mrs. Logan; and Neal 
had vowed, in one breath, eternal devotion to his 
friend, and vengeance on his sister. 

* Tell your sister that I am very sorry to have been 
the canse of banishing her from the pew and the 
house,” Mr. Logan said to Neal. “ And please say 
that I will, on no account, intrude again.” 

The result of this message was that Miss Rose 
accompanied Miss Mace, and called upon Mr. L. gan 
that very week. 

** You were as mean as yon could be to tell him!” 
she said to her brother. “If I don’t want to have 
the look of running after a young man, that’s no 
reason why I should wish to insult bim. But I went 
apologize; and if you tell him that I do, you will tell 
a falsehood.” 

Every word of which Neal faithfully repeated to 
his friend. 

Bat Occident isn’t as large a city as Pekin, and all 
the best people there know each other; so that two 
persons in goml society could not go forever without 
getting acqusinted. There came a time when Mr. 
Logan and Miss Cashel were at a friend’s house, and 
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tions, though none of her hearers could doubt that | con, entertaining their visitor with some European |; Maxwell could see Mr. Cashel sitting at his library 
tesy between them, not uttering a word to each other | she was fully eqnal to any opera aria. Among the reminiscence, which would sound like an adventure table in the warm evenings, when only a thin mos- 
for the evening. Two or three more stiff interviews — | many who called on this lady was our Rose; and it | in fairy-land, or sing him a song, or, after they had | quito-bar shaded the windows; she knew which 
then Rose could stand it no longer, bat laughed out- | might have been some presentiment of trouble, or | become pretty familiar, would relapse into silence, | room was occupied by Neal, and had often seen him 

right. First the young man stared, then he smiled, any one of ten thousand causes, but Rose didn’t like | and sit in a reverie, like some beautiful fairy princess, | smoking there, with his feet out the window; she ") 
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achieved a very stiff and embarrassed bow and cour- 


/ tleast. They are tracing the branch of th 
*. o this country, and Logan fs one of the nea 
atives, Then Mra. Logan, bis aunt, owns t 

: sand dollars which she means to leave to hi! 

- will never marry, she says, and he ts ber: 
€ ative, and bas been like a son to ber, One 
‘ think that thie might be enough, bat it ts 
About ten yeare ag, Logan bad «tract of w 
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then he asked: the stranger. while Kenneth Logan would first glance at, then; knew that Miss Mace also had a back chamber, and | "+ 
“ Am I] very ridiculous?” “She is too fascinating, too absorbing,’ she said, | gaze upon her, his eyes held by the charm of her | that however early in the morning she herself might | ° 






‘ q ‘ : ake the ow itt 

“TI think that we both are,” she laughed, holding | when trying to describe her impressions to Miss | beauty, ber attitude, her expression—one or all. At | look out, Miss Mace’s chamber windows were sure to | As’ loft him by somebody or other, san ee 

out her hand in the frankest possible manner. Mace. ‘It is as though she Cras all the power out | first she had not appeared tonotice his regards; after | be wide open, with sheets, pillows and spread airing n that there are signs of copper in it, and ¢ 
The ice broke up at once, and the two became the | of me. I feel enervated after talking with her. She | a while she got to looking up at him, with a smile! before them. 


She had caught an occasional glimpse 
of Rose, leaning over her father’s shoulder, sitting at 
Miss Mace’s window for a moment, or playing some 
prank on her brother—pulling his pipe out of his 
mouth, upsetting his chair as he sat with it tilted | 
back on two legs, or leaning from the windows to pull | 
at a flower, a vine, or play with a bird. But Rose’s 
own chamber was evidently at the front of the house. | a 
Miss Maxwell often took these little observations of | “T can’t offer myself to him,” Miss Maxw 
her neighbors, particularly of the Cashels. There | | pettishly, though her eyes were shining 
was no knowing where any bits of information might glimpse of the golden vista w hich her brot 
become useful, and this lady was very provident. | 

Miss Max well was not the only watchful one in the | 
house. There was a sort of housekeeper, Mrs. Meeny, | 
an Irish woman, who was understood to be a very 
old servant in the family, and to have taken care of 
Miss Maxwell when she was a chili. This Mrs. 
Meeny was a hag, tall, dark, thin, fierce-looking, ‘ 
careless in her dress, and alternately wheediing ani } 
insolent, as is the nature of certain Irish women. 
She was familiar with her mistress, as old serv: n 8 
are likely to be, sometimes flinging out a word 


} Fisher have cf! red him & heavy eum for 
“h | wont sell now, buc ts going to walt for an « 
y ation, I saw Louden this morning, and 
there can be no doubt that the land te rich tn 
and that Logan can make a fortune from tt. 
see that the fellow is a rich prise, You 
your best, Isabel. I don’t bolieve that you y 

fast as you might vi 


best of friends. Mrs. Logan, a nice, motherly body, 
became astonishingly intimate with Miss Mace, and 
Kenneth used to run into the Cashels almost every 
day. People commented, of course, but Rose no 
longer cured. Mr. Logan and herself were like 
brother and sister, she protested; and as to his com- 
ing so often, why, he came to see Neal. 

And the girl was sincere. Her intercourse with 
her new friend was so frank that she did not suspect 
any stronger feeling than friendship, if any existed in 
her heart; and Kenneth neither displayed nor was 
aware of feeling any lover-like flame. It wanted 
some obstacle to this pleasant flow of things to tell 
how strong the current migbt be, or if it had any 
power. There is nothing like opposition and jealousy 
to bring out love, if it lurks in the heart. 

Here let me pause to air a little private opinion of 
my own. Weare assured that in heaven there is no 
marrying nor giving in marriage. This doctrine 
puzzles many, but not me. My theory is this: there 
isno marrying there precisely because there is no 


is like an evening of the dog-days; like some sweet, 
poisonous flower; like anything rich, overpowering 
and unhealthy. She is hasheesh.” 

Miss Mace gave a little shiver, and her eyes tooka 
far-away look at something in the past, which she 
seemed to shrink from seeing at the same time that 
it fuscinated her. 

“J know what you mean, my dear,” she said, 


and a gay word, as she roused herself; then some 
shyness crept into her manner, as she met his fixed 
eyes, the smile and the tone became softer, and a 
tender confusion showed itself now and then, but 
only for an instant. 

Jt was Kenneth Logan’s first acquaintance witha 
fascinating woman of the world. What in her was 
consummate art, he took for the perfection of nature; 
faintly, giving a sigh that was almost a moan, | and the fine, filmy threads, by which she first caught 
“There are such women. I knew one, once, and she | him, grew daily stronger. He admired and liked 
won away from me the only object I prized on earth. | Rose Cashel, but Rose was no more to be compared 
Shun this woman, if you can. That one made my | to this creature than water to wine. Rose was 
heart wither while I was yet young; this one may | strikingly beautiful, but Miss Maxwell was rarely 
dash your cup of happiness tothe ground. I wish | beautiful. Rose pleased him—this woman fascinated 
she hadn’t come. I hate to see such a person, or to | and bewitched him. He could not have described 
be reminded of that other.” nor aualyzed the charm by which she heid him, but 

Rose Cashel’s bright cheeks grew a shade paler, | he felt its power coming over him, with that delicious 
and she looked at her companion with mingled as- | half-consciousness with which we sometimes ‘eel the 
tonishment and apprekension. Never, in all her | approach of sleep. 
knowledge of Miss Macs, had she seen her other than | The Maxwells had been six weeks in Occident be- 
meck, timid and patient; but now the eyes of the | fore Miss Mace saw them. Rose had gone alone to 
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opened out. 

“J am not sure of that,” the brother reptile 
ly. “ With such a fellow as he, you must ne 
bashful. He would flatter about for @ year tr 
would offer himself. He would think none 
) of you if he should believe you crazy about 

tell you, Bella, we've no time to lose, and tl 
Cashel is a dangerous obstacle. You can't a 
wait long when she is by.” 

«You ovgtt to take care of hor,” the siste 
“1 know best how to 
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jealousy nor opposition there. Any man saint can 
have any woman saint he wants; and, in consequence 
of that entire suavity of circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to fan up anything more than a gentle, platonic 
affection, at| which all man and woiankind may 
warm their hands cqually. Besides, in heaven, of 
course, women can never tell those little delightful 
lies, nor practise those charming deceits, and con- 
cealments, and denials, which are so bewitchingly tan- 
talizing on earth. Of course all this is, or will be, 
extremely good and bely; but, my dear unregenerate 
brethren and sisters, let me ask you, in a whisper, if 
you do not thirvk it a trifle duli? Of course it would 
never do to say that aloud. Besides, you and I, O 
reader, may not have the pain of being called on to 
bear this dullness. We taay find ourselves in a far 
more lively place. 

About the first of August, a new family came from 
the East to Occident. I don’t mean to say that only 
one family came, for people were pouring westward 
by hundreds; but only one family came for anything 
but to work and better their condition. The Max- 
wells came avowedly because they hated the east 
winds of the Atlantic coast, thought the West the 
garden of the continent, and the city of Occident the 
garden of the West. This family consisted of a 
father, two sons and a daugiiter. The father was an 
exceedingly polished, not to say slippery-mannered 
gentleman, of somewhere about sixty-five, tall, slen- 
der, talkative, educated, pretty well read, and rather 
aristocratic-looking. The elder son, Frederic, was 
like unto his father, only not quite so talkative, nor 
so well educated, and furty instead of sixty-five. 
The second son, James, was of different make, 
medium height, stout, dark-browed, and witha stern, 
deterniined expression of countenance. They called 
him thirty-five. Miss Isabe'la was twenty-eight, and 
exceedingly handsome, with a peculiar, contradictory 
sort of beauty. So beautiful a complexion is rarely 
seen —rose white, with a fuint, sea shell blush in the 
cheeks, perfect teeth, regular features, after the 
severe Grecian pattern, an elegant head, with masses 
of coal-black hair, and large, brilliant eyes of a pecu- 
liar pale-gray, that sometimes looked black. Miss 
Maxwell's manners were finished—maybe a trifle too 
finished, if you want to find fault; her voice was 
duleet; her form magnificent; and she knew per- 
fectly weli how to dress. Indeed, though Kose 
Cashel prided herself on being artistic in matters of 
the toilet, she had to own that this new-comer could 
produce effects which she could not, and knew how 
to distinguish, with nicety, between the picturesque 
and the bizarre. First a simple and chaste toilet, 
then some daring shape, arrangement, or color of a 
scarf, ribbon or mantle, that would transform what 
kad been unremarkable to something worthy of 
study—that was Miss Maxwell's way. Everything 
she wore looked different on her from what it would 
on any one else. The commonest thing seemed in- 
vested with beauty and grace when she draped her- 
self with it. The gentlemen admired, the ladies 
studied her to find the secret of the charm, conclud- 
jug, finally, that it was due in part to her exquisite 
taste and artfulness in dress, partly to her perfect form. 

The Maxwelis had nu appearance of a family who 
had come to the West to better their condition. 
They immediately took and furnished one of the best 
houses in town, and announced that they were look- 
ing about for a site to build on fur themselves. They 
had only just returned trom Europe, where they had 
spent several years, and the gentlemen were in no 
haste to go into business, though it was very likely 
that the brothers might conclude to employ their 
time and capital in sume way. 

All the best ladies in Occident called on Miss Max- 
well—até the West, people don’t stop to ask your 
genealogy back to Nouh beiore allowing themselves 
to be introduced to you—and all the ladies were 


oll maid were swimming in tears, that seemed to 
scald the lids, her brows were drawn with a frown of 
bitter pain, her lips quivered with passion, and her 
breath came sobbingly. 

“Dear cousin, I didn’t know that you had ever 
been unhappy,” said Rose, tenderly, taking her com- 
panion’s trembling hand. ‘Don’t look so! Tell 
me about it, and perhaps you will feel better.’ 

“No, dear,” said the other, with an effort, regain- 
ing partially her seif control. ‘It does no good to 
teli those things. It is nothing new nor original; it 
is only the old story of disappointed love. I do not 
ofien, now, feel so badly abont it; but your descrip- 
tion of this woman reminded me vividly of the past. 
It came up like a ghost; let it sink back into its 
grave, without speaking. I should feel worse to 
think of it any more, and you would feel worse to 
hear. There, dear, never mind, nor dream that Iam 
unhappy. I am happy and contented here, and 
weuld not change anything. Go and take off your 
bonnet, now, and forget my ancient romances.” 

It was not ladies, alone, that made Miss Maxwel}’s 
acquaintance. Her brothers brought home the gen- 
tlemen of their acquaintance; and among the first to 
be presented to the new beauty were our friends 
Kenneth Logan and Neal Cashel. Mr. Frederick 
Maxwell had a great deal to say to Mr. Logan. He 
Lad vast, vague business plans, which the younger 
Man might svon be able to realize with him. Why 


make her call, and when Miss Maxwell returned it, 
Miss Mace was in bed, with an attack of some mild 
complaint or other, which also kept her at home two 
Sundays. But one bright Sunday in Septeuiber she 
found herself well enough to go out. Miss Mace was 
too devout to see anything in church, before or during 
service, but the reading-desk and the pulpit, or any- 
body but the Rev. Dr. Fizzle or his substitute; but 
after the service was over, she usually allowed her- 
self to glance about, and recognize acquaintances. 
On the first Sunday after her illness, she even paused 
for a little congratulatory chat with the lady in the 
pew next theirs. While listening to the mingled 
regrets and rejoicings of her friend, Miss Mace was 
conscious of a figure, that came, with a swimming 
step, down the aisle, and paused near to speak to 
Iiose Cashel. Something in this figure arrested her 
attention; it was so different from all about it—as if 
a swan should sail in among a flock of ducks. With- 
out looking, she was aware of a peculiar elegance in 
Gress, shape and motion of this lady. Turning 
presently, when her compliments were over, she saw 
the stranger talking with Ruse. A critical gaze at 





: this person was as admiring as a glance would be. 
; The tall and elegant figure, the graceful pose, the 

exquisite color and profile, half seen through a 
| Wrought lace veil, all satistied the eye that looked for 


beauty. Miss Mace could scarcely have told why sbe 
; shrank, unless because she concluded, at once, that 


should not they start some grand enterprise, by ; this stranger must be Miss Maxwell, and recollected 
which they could change their ten: of thousands | not only Rose’s expressed antipathy, but the painful 
to hundreds of thousands, their hundreds of !hou- | recollections to which it hat given rise in ber own 


sands to millions? 


heart. There was something disagreeable to her in 


‘I don’t care for any little humdrum mercantile | the trailing flow of those shining folds of pale-gray 
affair,” Mr. Frederick Max wellsaid, disdainfully. “I | silk, graceful as they were; something hateful in the 


would like to make Occident the centre of some large 
business connectivon, which should extend over the 
continent. We must look about. In this vast 
Western country, there should be something worth 
investing capital and brainsin. If you think of any- 
thing, tell we--auything but mining. Idoun’t believe 
I care to dig in the earth for a furtune.”’ 

Logan was captivated by the prospect. That very 
subject had long occupied Lis own mind. He would 
be a very rich man in a few years, and he was too 
energetic and ambitious to be willing tu sit dowu and 
sock his thumbs when that tiaie should come. He 
wanted employment, aud not only wealth, but a 
name. The ‘vast business connection”? sounded 
well in his ears. To be at the ceutre of myriad well- 
ordered threads pulling to every point of the com- 
pass would be a very fine thing. To be a financial or 
mercantile power in the land, to make an art of 
trade—that would be the very romance of business. 
Although no clear idca was suggested to him, and 
none occurred to his mind, Kenneth Logan felt him- 
self constantly drawn towards the place where such 
vague and dazziing visiuns arose; aud the Casheis 
fuund themseives ou!y sharers instead of monopolizers 
of his social hours. 

* Frederick Maxwell and I are talking about going 
into some sort of business together,” he explained, 
when Neal and Miss Mace cominented on the dimin- 
ishing numbers of his visits to them. Rose never 
once mentioned the sulject, and seemed so indiflerent, 
that Logan felt a little piqued, and would have felt 
far more so hud he not been too much absorbed by 
the new thoughts ia bis mind. 

It Miss Maxwell had any influence in making 
Logan’s visits to her brother more frequent, and his 
intitoacy with him greater, the young man did not 
own it to himself, still less to his friends. He cer- 
tainly admired Miss Maxwell—no one could fail to 
do that—but anything more than admiration he had 
not yet thougut of. Certainly Mr. Frederick Max- 
well’s sister did breathe very inspiring words on this 
Same subject; sho encouraged the ambition and en- 
terprise of both the young men; and she threw a 


; thread-lace mantle, the pale blue ribbons that tied 


: the lady’s black lace bunnet, even in the gray gloves, 
’ that fitted so perfectly Miss Maxwell's small hands. 
|The pious spinster was astonisied and alarmed at 
| herself when she felt av e:uotion of resentment and 
, dislike arising in her heart towards this lady to 

whom she had never said a word, aud of whose face 
‘she had caught only a side glimpse. Wiile she 
thought how wicked she was, the stranger turned 
deliberately, and gave herasuiling ylaace, as though 
perceiving that she was some one who was waiting 
for Miss Cashel. At that glauce, Miss Mace’s cheeks 
whitened, and she shrank back, staring wildly in 
Miss Max weil’s astonished tace. 

“Why, cousin, what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Rose. 

Miss Maxwell stared, glanced from one to the 
other, as ifasking an explanation of this extraordinary 
show uf emotion, uodded to Rose, and sailed away 
down the aisle. 

“What is it?” persisted Rose, as Miss Mace stared 
after the retreating lady. ‘* You look as though you 
had seen a ghost!” 

‘Who is she?” asked the other, breathlessly. 

“Why, Miss Maxwell, to be sure! Has she be- 
witched you, aiso?” said Rose, pettishly. 

“So like, so like!’ muttered Miss Mace, in utter 
bewilderment. ‘ How oid is she, dear?” 

“Why, about twenty-eight, she says,” Rose re- 
plied. ‘‘Of course she couldn’t be the person you 
knew, if thatis what you mean. You are getting 
hervous and tragical, Eilon, Miss Maxwell will think 
that you are crazy. She seemed not only surprised, 
but affvonted. Come bome, do!” 

“Yes, come howe,” Miss Mace echoed, wearily. 
“T am indced getting nervous and foolish. But, 
Rose, ldid not think tiat any other woman in the 
world could look like that Mrs. Laroche I ounce spent 
two months with at the Coast House. Let me see— 
that was twenty years ago. Well, well, lam break- 
ing up, [think. Dou’t mind me, dear, but iet us go 
home; that is the only place fur me.” 


that made the other servants stare. 


saucy tongue, and call ber an awful name which 


Bridget thought it would be a sin torepeat. Perbaps 


Miss Maxwell suspected that such things might be 
overheard by her household, tor she told Bridget, in 
contitence, that Mrs. Meeny had been a great friend 
to her poor, dear mamma, and that on that account, 
and because the poor creature was really attached to 
them, she could not think of sending her away; but 
that she certainly had a dreadful habit of sometimes 
drinking too much, and when she was in liquor she 
would say or do anything. 

“T try to keep it from my brothers and from papa,” 
Miss Maxwell said, anxiously; *“‘ for if they knew 
they would turn her away. And I’m sure I don’t 
know where the fuolish woman would fiud a home, if 
we should discard her. Try to be as patient as pos 
sible with her, Bridget, and give her her way ia 
everything. She is an old woman, you kuow.” 

Certainly, Bridget thought, she had never seen so 
fine a lady as Miss Maxwell at the same time so pa- 
tient and charitable. As to the liquor, there could 
be no doubt that Mrs. Meeny was fond of it, and had 
alinost always a smell of it about her. There was 
always plenty of liquor in the house, and Ann the 
cook had not scrupled to intimate that the mistress 
herself was not averse to a glass of punch on going to 
bed. But that might be a mistake. The servants 
saw very little of Miss Maxwell. She never went 
about the house in sandals and wrapper, 48 most la- 
dies do, giving orders, and seeing to affairs; her 
orders were all given in full dress. She never break- 
fasted with the gentlemen, even when they had com- 
pany, but had her breaktast taken to her room by 
Mrs. Meeuy, and only made her appearance at a 
little before noon. She had learned those ways in 
Europe, and really seemed to think that the day was 
made torsleep, and the night for social enjoyment. 

But neither was Mrs. Meeny the only person in 
the house beside her mistress to watch their neigh- 
bors and report her cbservations. The elegant Mr. 
Maxwell did not disdain to peep from behind the 
curtains or blinds, or to use even a spy-glass, when 
his eyes and an ordinary opera-glass failed to pen- 
etrate far enough into other people’s houses; aud 
Mr. Frederick had also his posts of observation, aud 
Mr. Jawes knew perfectly well what the neighbors 
were, aud what they did. It must have been inter- 
esting, sometimes, tu hear these people communicate 
their observatious to each other. 

Though Miss Maxwell did not breakfast with her 
father and brothers, she took with thein their two 
o’clock luncheon, At that time, the gentlewen had 
usually been out down town, and had somethiny to 
cummunicate of the news of the day, or of items 
Which imure particularly concerued their own 
interests. 

On the Monday following her strange meeting with 
Miss Mace in chureb, Miss Maxwell related that in- 
terview at luncheon time. She had found no oppor- 
tunity the day before, they having had company to 
dinner. 

**I can’t imagine what the old fool meant,” the 
lady concluded, after having given a laughing ac- 
count of Miss Mace’s tragical behaviour. ‘1 have 
no recollection whatever of ner face or her name, but 
she seemed paralyzed by the sight of me.” 

** Better be careful, Bella,” said her father, between 
two mouthfuis of sandwiches. ‘* You have done 60 
much mischief in your life tuat you are very likely to 
torget some of your victims.” 

* No matter about the old maid,” interrapted Mr. 
James Maxwell, who had taken his luncheon in si- 
lence, and had now finished. “I have sumething ot 
more importance to speak of. I have found out ail 


Bridget the 
chambermaid told Ann the cook, that she once heard 
Mrs. Meeny scream out to Miss Maxwell to hold her 
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little impatiently. 
Logan, and it is folly for you to attempt to te 
lam feeling my way, and shall not lose an © 
nity. My only fear ts of that girl, and I th 
you might co something.” 

“She wont look at me while she hasan cl 
him,” the young man sald. © She is far mor: 
to take a fancy to Frederick.” 

* Yer,”? said Miss Maxwell, eagerly. “Fr 
great deal better leave Logan more tomen 
attend to Rose Cashel. Of course Logan tal} 
of settling bere, and doing business. Th: 
sound handsome enough to her. Let Fred 
going to Europe again, describe the splendors 
we saw and what we didn't see. Let bim 
courts, and sneer at business, and hint that 
have a foreign appointment, if he wishes 
Fred, jast insinuate that there is an attract 
which makes you hesitate, that if you could | 
company you want, you would go. Tell he 
some duchess or other who ie a great belle i 
say that Rose resembles ber, but is youn 
handeot er. Wind up by exclaiming that yo 
like to see her in a Parisian sa/oa, You coul 
Fred. If] were a man, I would wile that git 
and soul out of her. You might win her as ¢ 
L twist this ring. But don't excite L. gan’ j 
He isn’t in love with her now, but if he shor 
rival in the field, he might be.” 

Daring this conversation Mr. Maxwell sen 
finished his luncheon, rollud up his napkin wi 
tle deliberation, and put it into a beavily e 
silver ring, had pushed his plate back, and 
i his elbow on the table, had rested bis chino 
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long white hand—ell Uhis done with that 

grace for which he was notable. Mr. Maxy 

dom forgot his company manners in thee 

{v, | gatherings, though his family did; but whe: 

forget them, the fauily shrank from him. 1) 
y pale greenish gray eyes that could emit aden 

: flash, and the way Lis thin lips would draw ba 

the fine set of teeth which he frankly own 

false, was not pleasant to behold. 

“Isubella is quite right,” he interposed 
Logan must be managed carefully. He b 
romantic ideas, and, 1 dare say, thinks tha! 
wasn't a fool to serve seven years for Rac!» 
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As to the plan of impressing Miss Cas‘:el, 1 
fr about that. Her father wants me to play 4; 
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before dinner. He is engaged all the evening» 
week on business, he told me. I will mention 
ly that you have the offer of a foreign appol) 
Fre:.” 
“ Very well,” the elder son said. “ Bat a 
plainly that I want to g», for they may know 
proposals tou Logan.” 

“Mr. Barnard ia coming here to dinner, # 
must be at home,” Mins Maxwell eald to ber! 

“TI can retary ia time.” 

“Mrs. Meeny says that she must have pore 
this afternoon,” s1id Mies Maxwell, abruptly. 

“Damn Mis. Meeny!” raid Mr. J aime, ¢ 
ically. ‘ We have something else to think of 
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4 torte! his sister. ‘ She really will have the 
¢ | and I baven’t a dollar.” 
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: . a about Logan’s affairs, and he is better game than we 
charmed. Miss Maxwell was certainly a very fasci- 


grace about dry business details, which was very 


y \ paid ber a dollar for nearly a year.” 
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,| atives. Then Mrs. Logan, his aunt, owns ten thou- 
sand dollars which she means to leave to him. She | 
| will never marry, she says, and he is her only rel- | 
| ative, and has been like a son to her. One would | 
| think that this might be enough, but it is not all. 


About ten years ago, Logan had a tract of wild land 


| Jeft him by somebody or other, and now it turns out 


that there are signs of copper in it, and Jones & 
Fisher have cft:red him a@ heavy sum for it, He 
wont sell now, but is going to wait for an examin- 
ation. I saw Louden this morning, and he says 
there can be no doubt that the land is rich in copper, 
and that Logan can make a fortune from it. So you 
see that the fellow is a rich prize. You must do 
your best, Isabel. I don’t believe that you get on as 
fast as you might.” 

“JT can’t offer myself to him,” Miss Maxwell said, 
pettishly, though her eyes were shining with a 
glimpse of the golden vista which her brother had 
opened out. 

“J am not sure of that,” the brother replied, testi- 
ly. “With such a fellow as he, you must not be too 
bashful. He would flutter about for a year before he 
would offer himself. He would think none the less 
of you if he should believe you crazy about him. I 
tell you, Bella, we’ve no time to lose, and that Rose 
Cashel is a dangerous obstacle. You can’t afford to 
wait long when she is by.” 

“You ought to take care of her,” the sister said, a 
little impatiently. “I know best how to manage 
Logan, and it is tolly for you to attempt to teach me. 
lam feeling my way, and shall not lose an opportu- 
nity. My only fear is of that girl, and I think that 
you might do something.” 

“She wont look at me while she has a chance at 
him,” the young man said. ‘She is far more likely 
to take a fancy to Frederick.” 

‘* Yes,”? said Miss Maxwell, eagerly. ‘Fred hada 
great Geal better leave Logan more to me now, and 
attend to Rose Cashel. Of course Logan talks to her 
of settling bere, and doing business. That must 
sound handsome enough to her. Let Fred talk of 
going to Europe again, describe the splendors of what 
we saw and what we didn’t see. Let him tell of 
courts, and sneer at business, and hint that he can 
have a foreign appointment, if he wishes. Then, 
Fred, just insinuate that there is an attraction here 
which makes you hesitate, that if you could take the 
company you want, you would go. Tell her about 
sume duchess or other who is a great belle in Paris; 
say that Rose resembles her, but is younger and 
handsomer. Wind up by exclaiming that you would 
like to see her in a Parisian sa/on. Youcould do it, 
Fred. If were a man, I would wile that girl’s heart 
and soul out of her. You might win her as easily as 
I twist this ring. But don’t excite L gan’s jealousy. 
He isn’t in love with her now, but if he should see a 
rival in the field, he might be.” 

Daring this conversation Mr. Maxwell senior had 
finished his luncheon, rolled up his napkin with gen- 
tle deliberation, and put it into a beavily embossed 
silver ring, had pushed his plate back, and placing 
his elbow on the table, had rested his chin upon his 
long white hand—aell this done with that soft, slow 
grace for which he was notable. Mr. Maxwell scl- 
dom forgot his company manners in these howe 
gatherings, though his family did; but when he did 
forget them, the family shrank from him. He had 
pale greenish gray eyes that could emit a demoniacal 
flash, and the way his thin lips would draw back from 
the fine set of teeth which he frankly owned were 
false, was not pleasant to behold. 

“Isabella is quite right,” he interposed. ‘ Mr. 
Logan must be manage carefully. He bas fine, 
romantic ideas, and, 1 dare say, thinks that Jacob 
Wasn't a fool to serve seven years fur Rachel. We 
must trust that Beli may be able to surprise him into 
some lover like mood, and allow him to express v hat 
he evidentiy feels. He scarcely took his eyes from 
her the whole of last evening. 1 think if he had had 
an opportunity, he would have committed himself. 
As to the plan of impressing Miss Casi:el, I will help 
about that. Her father wants me to play a game of 
chess with him, and I will goin this afternoon, just 
before dinner. He is engaged all the evenings of this 
week on business, he told me. I will mention vague- 
: that you have the offer of a foreign appointment, 

ted,” 

“Very well,” the elder son said. “ But don't say 
plainly that I want to go, for they may know of my 
proposals to Logan.” : 

“Mr. Barnard is coming here to dinner, and you 
must be at home,” Miss Maxwell said to ber father. 

“T can return in time.” 

“Mrs. Meeny says that she must have some money 
this afternoon,” said Miss Maxwell, abruptly. 

“Damn Mrs. Meeny!” said Mr. James, emphat- 
ically. “ We have something else to think of.” 

“Sane may damn you, if you are not careful,” re- 
torte? his sister. ‘ She really will have the monoy, 
and I haven’t a dollar.” 

“How can she have it, if I wont give it to hor?” 
demanded Mr. James. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jataes,” his sister said, inypa- 
tiently. ‘You know perfectly well that it wont do 
to defy her. She says that she will have the movey 
to-day, or know the reason why; aud we haven’t 
paid her a dollar fur nearly a year.” 

“She has her board and clothing, and all ler ex- 

nSes paid,” the brother said; ‘and she has a hun- 
dred privileges here which she wouldn't Lave any- 
where else. I tell you, she is as anxious to keep our 
ftiendship as we are to keep hers. Who else would | 











the house, and liquor when she wants it, and that 
not seldom? It’s all nonsense about Mrs. Meeny. I 
have as much as I can do now to get money for out- 
side needs. Little Parks has escaped us. We had 
just got him ready to pluck when he had an attack 
of religion, and thinks it wicked to play cards. Lou- 
den thinks he’s in love with Doctor Fizzle’s daugh- 
ter, and that she is at the bottom of his scruples. Of 
course I can’t coax the fellow, I had to join with 
him, and pretend to think we had both done wrong, 
and beg him for God’s sake not to let my family know 
that I ever played for money.” 

“You ought to bave pounced upon him at once,” 
Miss Isabella said, sharply. ‘You are always care- 
ful in the wrong place. But you must give me ten 
dollars for Meeny, or she says that she will go to the 
Casbels and ask fur employment, and say that she 
wants to leave us.” 

“A threatened man never dies,’” interposed the 
father, who seemed never to originate plans, but to 
comment on the plans ard opinions of bis children. 
“TI will speak to Meeny, and see what I can make of 
ber. I think we might suggest that if she persists in 
threatening, we will discharge her for @runkenness 
and stealing. It would be well to let her see that 
she does not hold all the court cards ”. 

Mr. James gave his sister an angry glance. “I 
could manage Meeny well enough,” he said, “ but I 
don’t know 80 well what to do by Louden. A woman 
is not so free, but Louden has notbing to lose, and 
can go where he will. I can’t make him understand 
that if we have him coming bere like an intimate 
friend, instead of its placing him in a respectable po- 
sition, we shall be dragged down. The fellow is no 
gentleman, and has no idea of being one. Solongas 
he has money enough, he would just as lief be called 
a gambler anda drunkard as not. We have to thank 
Isabel for this fine friend. But for her, this cursed 
scamp would never have been mixed up in our affiirs. 
I have always been sorry that I hadn’t shot him dead 
when that pretty affair happened. I should have 
been acq litted by any jury.” 

‘Let by-gones be by-gones,” said the father, in- 
dulgently. ‘Of course we are all sorry for Isabel’s 
imprudence; but ske has done the best she could to 
atone for it, since then. You had better give Meeny 
five dollars, and shut her mouth with that. For 
Louden, I have always said that there is no way but 
to commit him to forgery, and keep the proofs. He 
is rough, but not dexterous. When he is fally com- 
mitted, then stop the whole, and hold the proofs over 
his head. It could be done. James couldn’t do it, 
but Fred could manage him, and yet never say a 
word plainly, only hint the whole.” 

Has not the reader had enough of this agreeable 
conversation? It continued till five o’clock; then 
the elder gentleman put on his shining hat, took his 
gold-headed cane, and walked out to play his game 
of chess with Mr. Cashel. Miss Maxwell took her 
five dollars and went with a shrinking heart to meet 
and browbeat the frantic Meeny. Mr. James went 
down town again for au hour before Ginner, and Mr. 
Frederick went up stairs for a siesta. } 

At dinner they met again, this time with a visitor. 

The Maxwelis entertained very handsomely. Mee- 
ny, with all her faults, knew how a table should look, 
and how a dinner should be cooked and served, and 
she considered Ler own credit at stake on such occa- 
sions. Then the dining-room was elegant, the china 
handsome, the silver plontiful and showy, and if not 
real, had a surprisingly real look, and Miss Maxwell 
always presided in a fine tuilet, with charming dig- 
nity, suavity and spirit. A contre-temps which would 
discoucert an ordinary dinner-giver, only gave Miss 
Maxweil an opportunity to display her wit and 
address. 

Their visitor on this day was a valuable one in 
their eyes; a rich man, but nothing of importance to 
us. Moreover, he was exceedingly dull company, 
and they got rid of him as soon as they could. Mr. 
Maxwell bad whispered to his daughter that Logan 
and his aunt were dining that day with the Cashels, 
and sie could scarcely control her uneasiness till 
their visitor was away. 

‘1 thought that he would never go!” she ex- 
claimed, impatiently, after having taken a smiling 
leave of the gentleman. 

“A bore!” muttered Mr. Maxwell, rubbing bis sott 
white hands together, “ but a golden one. Don’t let 
your iupatience get the better of your discretion, 
Isabel. Mr. Barnard’s wife is very delicate, and he 
Tay be a widower before lopg. He would be a very 
gocd second string to your bow, if the other should 
snap.” 

“Who was at the Casbels, besides Logan and his 
aunt?’? Miss Maxwell asked, tossing her head dis- 
dainfully at her father’s prudent suggestions. 

“No one; and I wish there was some way of 
breaking iv on them. I asked Rose if she woulda’t 
take her visiters over here for the evening, aud she 
seemed quite offended. Neal said stiffly that his 
fricnds had been invited to tdeir house. I thought 
that they might ask us there, but they didn’t. Itis 
clear that they are on the lookout, and mean to cut 
us off, if possible. Miss Rose is as charming as she 
can make herself, in a white dress and blue ribbons, 
and Mrs. Logan calls her ‘my dear’ with every 
breath.” 

Miss Maxwell started up. “I am going over 
there!” she said, passionately. “That soft, laughing 
thing has the art of the devil. You might have done 
something, father. You had better have stayed to 
dinner than have left them in that way. I can see 





just how they will arrange themselves. Mr. Cashel 
will sit@own after dinner, to his everlasting chess 
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or have an errand out, xnd Rose and Kenneth will ; replied, coolly, as she drew on her gloves. ‘* Where 


go off by themselves and talk sentiment, perhaps 
love. I am going over there!” 

** But you can’t,”* her tather said, standing between 
her and the door. “ Your going will look too much 
like what itis. They will ‘see right through it.” 

“*O, I’m going under the rose,” she said, pushing 
angrily past him. 

Mr. Maxwell drew aside, seeming to understand 
perfectly what his daughter meant. 

James Maxwell sat by the centre-table, on which 
his elbows leaned, and regarded this scene with a 
frown; Frederick lounged on a sofa near, and care- 
lessly picked his teeth; but there was a faint heat 
burning under his sallow cheek, and his yellow hazel 
eyes emitted a quick spark, 

*Tbope that Isabel will not compromise herself in 
any of these passions she gets into,” he said, with 
cold and sneering anger, ‘‘I do believe that she is 
in love with the fellow, and, instead of calculating 
carefully, and working straight towards the end, that 
she is this moment in a frenzy of jealousy, likea 
love-sick girl, I should think she is old enough to 
have covled a little.’ 

“T should prefer to have her go straight round to 
the house,” the younger brother said, decidedly. “I 
have always believed that her way with Logan is to 
let him think that she is crazy about him.” 

** You don’t understand Kenneth Logan,” said his 
brother, coldly. ‘‘ He is a romantic fellow who sets 
women on a pedestal, and thinks that they must be 
knelt to and worshipped. The spectacle of a woman 
running atter him from house to house, and watching 
his intercourse with other women, would disgust 
him. A coarse-grained man might feel flattered by 
it; but ] know by myself that a gentleman doesn’t 
care much for a woman whom he is sure he can have 
for the trouble of picking her up.” 

**Do you mean to call me a coarse-grained fellow?” 
demanded James, his face almost purple with anger. 

“1 said nothing of the kind,” responded Frederick, 
coolly. “Icomplain of your taking Logan fur such 
@ fellow.” 

James Max yell rose to his feet and stood erect be- 
fore his brother. 

* Look here, Fred Maxwell,” he said, with concen- 
trated passion, ‘you'd better not put on any of your 
fine geutloman airs over me! You all of you know 
that you would sink into the ditch without me, and 
sometines I’ve half a mind to let you go. I'm cursed 
if I don’t, if you provoke me. Everything that has 
succeeded has been of my proposing, and where we 
have failed has been where you have attempted to 
carry out your rose-water notions, What I do is 
done, and I have some nerve and muscle in me; but 
you are a sneak; and I tell you that by those who 
know the most about us, 1 am the most respected. 
You can put con lavender gloves, and eat the bread 
that I~” . 

‘Well, well, boys,” interposed the father, suavely, 
“¢ onion is strength,’ and ‘ divided we fali;’ two very 
trite but true mottoes. It will not do for us to dis- 
agree. Iamsure, James, that Frederick was not 
hinting at you at all. We know your value perfectly 
well, but I think that you undervalue the rest of us. 
Each has his gift, and you would miss Frederick’s 
address and cvolness a3 much as he would miss your 
strength and decision. Dun’t disagree, 1 beg of you. 
These domestic brvils weaken our strength.” 

Frederick had leaned back in his sofa, and listened 
to both his brother’s tirade and bis father’s sedative 
speech with a bitter smile curling his thin lip. When 
the latter had poured his vial of oil upon the waters, 
and relapsed into a benignant silence, the elder son 
repeated the last words of the younger: 

**¢ You can put on lavender gloves, and eat the 
bread that I—’ Pray finish your period, James; 
bread that you what? Iam sure that our respected 
papa did not mean to be so rude as to interrupt you. 
Pray conclude. That you what?” 

‘That I earn by my wits, working harder and with 
more risk and sweat of the brow than any day laborer 
that breathes!’ replied the younger man, with a 
kind of fierce pride. ‘‘I say to you now, both of you, 
that I should be a happier, a richer, and an easier 
man if I had come up in an honest way, if I had had 
an honest father and brother, instead of having been 
trained to the devil’s work as a child, and get vo into 
the toils of it that there is no escape. I have a hun- 
dred times—yes, a bundred thousand times, wished 
that 1 had been breught up to use my energies in the 
way that other men use theirs. I might have been 
arich man now, aud respected, too, aud not be skulk- 
ing about the world, trying to brazen people down, 
lest they should sneer at me, and shaking every time 
aman scowls, lest he may have heard something 
about me. It’s a dog’s life!’ cried out the man, 
growing more excited as he went on, and tramping up 
and down the room with his hands in his pockets. 
“A dog’s life, and I’ve bali a wiiel to rid myself of it. 
I swear I will, if one of you dare to taunt me again!” 

At this instant the door opened, and a young man 
entered. He was slender and fair, dressed in a suit 
of dark gray, and wearing a gray cloth cap overa 
bead of curly brown hair. 
at him as he advanced iuto the room, and slowly 
turned hiniself round and round under the gaslight. 

“Am Lallrig.t?” asked Isabel Maxwell’s voice. 

The two elder gentlemen looked her over critically, 
the younger, sulkily, but found no flaw. She had 
metamorphosed herself completely, into what might 
be a slight young man of the middle class —a respect- 
able artisan, maybe. 

“Any tool would know your face. 
darken it?” said James. 


The three men looked 
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Her father lifted the cushioned seat of the sofa and 
| took out a slender ladder of ropes, not more than ten 
| feet long, and with bat four steps in its length. The 
| daughter wound it about her, under the sack coat 
‘she wore. Then she went through the darkened 
| library in the rear of the parlors, pushed aside the 
| curtain from the open window, and stepped ont on 
| toa balcony, and from that to the wide-tepped brick 

wall of the yard. The night was dark and sultry, 
| and but few liguts burned in the houses about, and 
| of thoxe few, none were bright enough to show the 
| dark, lithe form that crept along the yard fence, 
| swung the rope over the alley, and cressed on it to 
the fence opposite. Not a sound betrayed the pres- 
ence of this figure, creeping softly along from yard to 
yard till it reached that inthe rear of Mr, Cashel’s 
house. ‘This house was precisely like that occupied 
by the Maxwells. The parlors and library were 
raised above the basement, and had a balcony run- 
ning along the rear, and about half way up the gar- 
den wall, This wall and balcony were overgrown by 
trailing vines, grapes and flowers, and the library 
windows were half covered by the green-laden trel- 
lises. These windows were opened wide, and the 
curtains drawn back to let in all the breeze that was 
stirring: and, looking in, one could see the whole 
length of the suite of rooms. First, at the back, a 
library, with the four walls lined with books, a table 
in the centre, green chairs and sofas, a few busts 
and bronzes, and a carved oaken step-ladder to reach 
the book-cases. Beside this room was a smaller one, 
lined with cases of birds, minerals, mosses and but- 
terflies, and beside this again, a narrow room occu- 
pied by Mr. Cashel as a sleeping-room. The habits 
of the master of the house were simple as those of a 
soldier, as might be seen by the plain furniture cf 
this room and its narrow iron bedstead. The win- 
dows of these two smaller rooms were open, but the 
door from the bedroom into the hall was closed. A 
wide arched doorway connected the library with the 
parior, and from this curtains were drawn back, 
giving an unobstructed view through the whole 
house. The parlor was a very large square room, 
occupying the whole front of the house, and looking 
out on toa broad avenue. Nothing could be pleas- 
anter and cooler than this room. The chairs and 
sofas were all of wicker in every graceful pattern, 
the floor was laid with an Indian matting, the wide 
windows hung with voluminous lace curtains, oniy 
narrowly valanced and edged with green. The very 
tables looked cool, with their tops of frost-white 
marble. Miss Rose kept ber family sitting-room all 
the year round in its glow of crimson upholstery, but 
the parlor always put on summer dress. She liked 
a warm-looking place to go into on a dark or chilly 
day in summer. 

A single drop-light stood shaded on a table in the 
parlor, and, as Miss Maxwell had guessed, by it sat 
Mr. Cashel and Mrs. Logan, absorbed in a game of 
chess. On the opposite side of the table sat Neal 
Cashel, writing. 

* Just as @ said!” whispered a voice outside among 
the vines. And in that whisper there was an almost 
convulsive tremor of rage; for, seated in the dimly 
lighted library was Rose Casbel, her beautiful face 
just touched by the light ef a pair of wax candles 
that burned on a bracket, and her white dress flow- 
ing out over the carpet and the bessock at her feet, 
and standing near by and facing her, his arms rest- 
ing on the back of a chair, was Kenneth Logan. His 
glance was that of a lover, his lips parted slightly 
with a half-anconscious smile, while he listencd to 
what she was saying. ~ 

“I do not understand any of these grand business 
schemes,” she said, with an air that was a little dis- 
dainful. ‘They do not captivate me in the least. I 
think that there «re other inteie-ts in life besides 
money-making, particularly when one has already 
money enough without making more.” 

“But you wouldn’t have a man idle?” he asked, 
in a soft, persuasive tone of voice, prolonging a dry 
conversation it would seem, because he wantcd the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

‘Surely not!’ she replied; ‘‘ but I think a man 
may as profitably cultivate his mind by study and 
travel, and spend some time in helping the needy, as 
to be always buying and selling. But, as 1 said, I 
really am not interested in the matter.” 

She gave her head a lift as she spoke, and looked 
aside with a glance that wandered over the book- 
shelves as though she was bored by the conversation, 
and looking about for some change of topic. The 
young mau colored slightly, bit his lip, and looked 
down. 

‘* 1 ain sorry to have annoyed you with my affairs,” 
he said, in a hurt voice. 

The woman watching outside the window gnawed 
her lip with a fierce anger. She would never have 
dared take that careless, scornful tone with him, yet 
he had never used that tender, wisful tone in s,eek- 
ing to her. She must exert every fascipstion, ex- 
haust her wits in inventing ways to ploase and 
interest him, spend hou:s in dressing, must study 
his wishes, his tastes, Lis whims, and in return what 
had she got?) When the nade @ picture of herself, 
he looked at Ler 48 he would at any other picture; 
when she spoke in that rare, sweet voice, he listened 
as he would toany other nusic; when she poured 
out all the riches of Ler wit and fascinations at his 
feet, he was pleased as Le would be at any other 
display. But he never exerted himself for ber, to 
please or to fascinate. He sought her for what he 
could get, not because he ha? aught to give. 

“1 waste myself to ge‘ 2 tithe of what she can Lave 
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without trying,” muttered Isabel Maxwell, watching | are so different in Paris. The marquis married when , it’s going to come to, in my opinion, let me tell you. 
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the two with a baleful glance. ‘ But they shall rue | he was a mere boy, had not lived with his wife for 


it if 1 am baffled. I don’t try as I have done to 
please, in order to b2 conquered by the airs of a red- 
cheeked chit ofa girl. Curse her! If { were to turn 
my bead away in that manner, he would turn on his 
heel and leave me.” 

“O, Lam not annoyed,” Rose answered, in a light, 
indifferent way, tu her companion’s remark; “ only I 
don’t feel competent to advise, nor to inspire you 
with any very lofty and brilliant plans. I am not 
accomplished in playing the sibyl, or prophetess, or 
anything of the sort.” 

Rose gave her head a haughty toss as she spoke, 
aod the scornful emphasis of her words showed that 
they had some hidden meaning. Tie young man 
looked at her keenly, half puzzled, half suspecting 
the cause of her disdain; but the woman outside the 
window fully comprehended the thrust aimed at 
herselt; and had Rose Cashel looked closely among 
the vines, she might have caught a momentary 
glimpse of a pale face frowning in upon her, and of a 
small clenched hand shak in threatening. But 
Rose never looked towards the window, or if she 
looked, she saw nothing. 

The young man took a step nearer her, and spoke 
more softly: 

** Why are you angry with me, Rose? We used to 
be good friends, but now you scarcely notice me. I 
don’t feel welcome when I cone, nor as though you 
have any interest in anything concerning me. Of 
course, if you have really lost all interest in me, and 
don’t like to see me, I wouldn’t intrude for the world; 
but I can hardly believe that you would change so 
suddenly without a cause.” 

Rose Cashel litted her head and looked bim haugh- 
tily in the face, her fine eyes flashing out indiguantly. 
Here was a man who, trom having been their most 
intimate friend, had all at once left them, and gone 
to strangers for inti::acy and sympathy, yet who 
presumed to reproach her with being changeable. 

But the indignant words that hovered on her lips, 
and which the pale face among the vines bent peril- 
ously near to hear, were checked. The game of 
euchre was ended, and Mrs. Logan must go directly 
howe. Miss Cashel went immediately to attend to 
the lady; and. seeing that the affair was ended, and 
she was safe tor that night, at least,,Miss Maxwell 
crept carefully and stealthily back to her home again. 
Alter a little while, she appeared to her father and 
brother in the drawing-room. They had closed the 
curtains, and were anxiously awaiting her return. 
She came sweeping into the room in a trailing dress- 
ing-gown, her hair tossed and wet with dew, and 
her eyes burning with a feverish lustre. There was 
something strangely changed in the look of her face. 
She looked older and haggard, and the heavy frown 
that drew her black brows together darkened her 
whole aspect. Sle was a fierce and tragical-looking 
woman. 

“Something must be done to put that girl out of 
the way,” she said, in a suppressed voice, after shut- 
ting the door carefully behind her. 

They gathered eagerly about her while she told 
her story. 

**That girl sees everything,” she concluded, clench- 
ing her hands excitedly. ‘‘She can look through us 
as if our hearts were in glass cases, and she is per- 
fectly unscrupulous in exposing what we would do. 
She knows what would be most likely to startle him, 
and that she willtry. Like all you men, Logan has 
a@ great notion of his own penetration and superlative 
wisdom. Once make him believe that some one is 
trying to deceive and impose on him, and he will be 
on his guard at once. She will try to make him be- 
lieve that he is a dupe; and if she once gets him on 
the scent, there will be no managing him. There is 
nothing like the suspicion of a fool who sees himself 
susyxcted of being a fool. Logan is as unstable as 
water, and so are ninety-nine out of every one bun- 
dred men. If &@ woman is pleased with a man, and 
thinks of having him, she doesn’t whiftle about like 
@ weathercock—sbe attends to one atatime; buta 
man is lured away by any woman who tries to capti- 
vate him. Yesterday, Kenneth Logan couldn’t take 
his eyes from me, and it he had dared, would have 
thrown himself at my feet; to-night, he couldn’t take 
his eyes from Rose Cashel, and if the others hadn’t 
come into the room, I believe he would have been 
talking love to her in five minutes more. I could 
have torn his eyes out!” 

* Well, my dear,” said the father, when Miss Max- 
well paused to take breath, ‘‘since the men are so 
very unreliable, doubtless our endeavors should be 
to stop these dangerous women from leading the 
weak creatures astray. I think it exceedingly un- 
dignified, this position which we occupy. Let us 
withdraw trom a field where we can conquer only by 
demeaning ourselves. How much happier we were 
in Europe, my children! Then, consider Isabel’s 
prospects there. You recollect that the Marquis of 
—well, Montcalm, was distractedly in love with her, 
but since he already had a wife, we were obliged to 
leave our dear Paris, and take the enchanter out of 
the way of the enchanted, fearing lest the jealous 
marquise should kill her. Now the marquis is free, 
the wife is dead, he writes entreating us to return. 
Isabel can be Madame la Marquise. We hesitate 
only on her account. Isabel prefers this country, for 
sume unaccountable reasop, and fears to trust the 
love of a man who has already tired of one wife.” 

“Such a story would reflect on me!” interrupted 
Miss Maxwell, abruptly. ‘People here would say 





that I had flirted with a married man, and that you | obliged to drive a stake in the backyard, and tie you 


must be unprincipled to wish me to marry him now.” 
“No, my dear,” the father said, gently. ‘Things 


years, and was a most exemplary young man till he 
fellin love with you. His frenzy was because you 
were too delicate and scrupulous to have any conver- 
| sation with him.” 





“ That might do,” said Miss Maxwell, thought ful- 
ly, considering the romance which her father had 
fabricated. 

**In that case, all jealousy will be removed,” he 
said, “since we shall soar at once entirely above all 
suspicion of a desire to ally ourselves bere.” 

My foreign appointment might cume out of that,” 
Mr. Frederick remarked. 

* Precisely!’ said the father. 

“To whom is this tine story to be confided?” asked 
Mr. James, sneeringly. 

“T shall intimate it to Mr. Cashel,” his father re- 
plied; ‘* Isabel can half confide it, as a secret, to Miss 
Cashel, and you are to get angry about it to Logan. 
You preter this country, and vow that if we go to 
Paris we may go alone.” 

While they talked together, in a distant street, in 
@ neat little parlor up one flight, sat a little brisk- 
looking old maid, talking to herself. 

* Well, if that wouldn’t beat all!’? exclaimed Miss 
Nannie Blake. ‘It seems ridiculous, but I believe 
it’s true. What a world this is, to be sure! O, you 
old villain!” clenching her band, and lifting her 
black eyes, sparkling with tears. ‘‘ My poor mother 
shall be revenged!” 


> 





THE HOP-SCOTCH CLUB. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 


* But, Mr. Wilkins, just listen—” 

“TI say that you sban’t join any such organization 
as longas you are a wife of mine. It’s perfectly 
ridiculous, any way, for a lot of women like you and 
old Mrs. Smith to start out and try to get up a Hop- 
Scotch Club. Who ever heard of a female playing 
such a game as that? It aint decent, I tell you. It’s 
a good enough game for a one-legged man, and if you 
choose to have a leg sawed off, you can dance round 
as much as you’ve a mind to; but you shan’t do it 
until you’re a cripple, if you shall, I’m a Dutchman.” 

** Wilkins, you know I—” 

“A pretty looking spectacle you’!l make of yourself, 
standing on one of those old fourteen inch feet—” 

** Wilkins, I'll break—” 

“Standing on one of those hoofs, kicking around 
after an oyster-shell, and putting your toe on the 
line and getting out, aud having to go back and 
pitch for your place. Who's going to pay for the odd 
boots you seuff out, I’d like to know? I want you to 
understand I aint. I’m not going to go round every 
week buying shoes to cover those feet, and creating 
@ panic in the leather market. Not if 1 know myself, 
I aint.” ” 

“* If you will only let me explain, Mr. Wilk—” 
“You can’t hop anyhow. You couldn’t stand on 


“ You know I never thought of such a—” 

| “And T don’t want you to go practising out here 
‘in the street with the boys in the afternoons, either 
—just recollect that, will you? It you must Hop- 
' Scotch, go down in the cellar, out of decent society, 
and you can Hop-Scotch, or Irish, or High Dutch, or 

any other way you want to, but keep out of the street. 
| I don’t want this community to see an old pullet like 
! you—” 

“ Wilkins, I’ll scratch—” 

“Like you bouncing around over the pavement 
among the boys, creating a first-class earthquake 
every time you hop, and very likely getting the city 
authorities down on me for loosening the bricks and 
breaking the culverts in; and you’d a good deal bet- 
ter stamp around somewhere where they want the 
cobble-stones rammed, only you’d very likely drive 
them half way through to China every time you 
came down on them with one of those number nines.” 

“If you only give me achance, Mr. Wilkins, l’d 
tell you that—” 

‘I don’t want to give you a chance, or you’ll hop 
off with all the decency and propriety in the family—” 

“That I never thought of such a thing as joining 
a@ Hop-Scotch Club—” 

* What?” 

“IT never thought of such a thing in all my born 
days.” 

“The mischief you didn’t? Then what did you 
mean by having the constitution and by-laws for the 
George Washington Hop-Scotch Club in your bureau 
drawer, say?” 

* Breckenridge Augustus put them there.” 

*¢ Well, why in the name of common sense didn’t 
you say so before, and not give me the trouble and 
annoyance I’ve had?” 

‘‘ Because you wouldn’t let me speak.”’ 

“My gracious, woman! your tongue has been go- 
ing like a pendulum; I haven’t had a chance to get 
@ word in edgeways, or any other ways, for a week.” 

*“What an awful story! I haven’t uttered a 
sentence.” 

‘““Wh-e-w! There, woman, after that you’d better 
get out of bed and say your prayers over again. 
That’s the toughest one you’ve told within an hour. 
And now stop your clatter. I’m tired of hearing 
your cackle.” 

And Wilkins closed up. But when I gazed upon 
the ponderous form of Mrs. Wilkins next morning, I 
thought myself that she would not have been an 
ornamental object if she engaged in the game of 
Hop-Scotch. 


THE SLAIN BRIDE. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


On a high rock overlooking the Rhine, that river 
of legends,stood the half-castle half-fortress of Enlen- 
burgh, which, with its high and gloomy battlements, 
seemed to pierce the very clouis. Its dungeon and 
keep were said to be the strorgest in Germany; and 








one leg to save your life, and even if you could, do , 
you suppose 1 want my wite to go waltzing through | 
this hemisphere like a turkey with asore toe? Hop? 
Why, you couldn’t hop any more than a camelopard | 
could turn a back somersault; no, you couldn't. | 
You just might as well try to split a log of wood with | 
a slice of watermelon, as for you to endeavor to hop. | 
If you’re so fond of hopping, 1’ll get a hopper, and 
have you masbed up to atoms. I wish to gracious 
that could be done.” 

“Aint you ashamed to talk in that—” 

“The next thing I expect you’ll want to be saun- 
tering around this land of the free and home of the 
brave, playing match games, and having your name 
published in the newspapers as the great Hop- Scotch- 
woman, and bring disgrace and misery on your fam- 
ily. But it shan’t be done with my consent. If you 
go to flipping around at any of these games, bang me 
if I don’t get the first policeman I can find to grab 
you as a maniac, and put you in a straight jacket, if 
I can buy one big enough to fit you. It’s too scan- 
dalous for anything.” 

* Mr. Wilkins, you behave like a perfect—” 

And you’re just the very kind of a woman to go 
to work and try to be at the head of the business, 
and lay yourself out to win the champion’s belt, and 
to go around challenging other feeble-minded women, 
and spreading yourself on matches. Why, it’s ridic- 
ulous. I’d like know what you'd do with the belt if | 
you got it. No belt, you know, is going to reach 
around that waist.” 

““Mr. Wilkins, what do you mean? I’ll—” 

“You might just as well try to buckle a skate 
strap around a church steeple; yes, you might. You 
going to try for the champion’s belt! Well, that is 
amusivg. And then, I suppose, if you win the stakes 
you’ll come home bere and spend the whole of the . 
money on spring bonnets, and teach your neglected 
children vanity and pride. But 1—” 

** Wilkins, you’re silly.” 

* But I just want you to bear in mind that I put 
up no cash for you. I wont shell out any money for 
stakes. In my opinion you’d better a plagued sight 
stay home and cook steaks for your family. When 
you die I’ll drive a stake into your cold and silent 








grave to hold you down. That’s—” 

“You shan’t talk in that scandalous—” 

“That’s all the stake you get out of me, unless you 
carry on your tomfoolery so long that I shall be 





to it by your Hop-Scotch leg, like some old hen, to | 
keep you from wandering off. And that’s just what | 


indeed it was so, for it could be only accessible from 
one point, which was a narrow path, where but one 
man could walk ata time. The owner and governor 
of this castellated fortress was Sir John Verrinich, a 
haughty, overbearing man, subject at times to fits of 
the most violent passions, which at one time led him 
to commit acrime of the most horrid nature, which 
formed the legend connected with the old ruins that 
now stand, gazing gloomily, as it were, upon the 
passing steamboats bearing parties of tourists up the 
Rhine. 

Sir John was a widower, his wife having died of a 
broken heart, after giving birth to a daughter, three 
years after marriage. This daughter, the Lady 
Isadore, though treated severely by her father, grew 
up with all the beauty which enhances the fair sex 
within man’s eye. She bad a lover; what young 
girl of seventeen has not? He was captain of the 
guards belonging to the castle; a young man of low 
birth, though gifted with a fine education and some 
personal beauty, which, together with his skill and 
prowess in the time of “war, bad won him the name 
of “The Falchion.” He was indeed worthy of the 
maiden’s admiration. Marcel Van Schrotter, for such 
was his name, with his laurels fresh on his brow, 
was invited to court, and while there, saw and _ be- 
came enamored of the Lady Isadore, who was then 
with her father attending court for the first time. 
Sir John, pleased with Marcel, offzred him the cap- 
taincy in his guards which was then vacant, and he, 
to be near the lady of his heart, accepted the office, 
and was soon installed within the castle walls. 

The Lady Isadore, after hearing ber father speak 
of his feats of arms, became interested in him, and 
having by accident met him several times while tak- 
ing her morning walk upon the parapet, the interest 
ripened into love, and they silently betrothed them- 
selves to each other, and were happy. So things 
stood, when one evening Sir John invited Marcel to | 
take supper with them. The meal was spread with- 
in the left wing of the castle, in a lofty hail, the walls 





of which were decorated with ancient suits of arms, 
while the panels between were all hung with a well- 
dressed head and horns of a sturdy deer. At one: 
end of the hall, set deep within the wall, was a capa- 
cious fireplace well tilled with oaken logs, which, as 
the nights were chilly, Sir John had ordered the ser- | 
vants to light, and it now threw a cheerful light up- ; 
on the table and its surroundings. 

At a bountifully spread board were seated Sir 
John, Marcel and Lady Isadore; the supper was 
over and the wine circulated freely around. Ladies 
were not so chary of its use in those days. And the 


old knight, made merry by the copious draughts of 
Rhenish he had used to wash down his food, crack: | ‘ 
his jokes, sang and laughed as only an old man and 
a soldier can laugh. At last, perceiving that the fire 
which ere now was burning cheerfully, had neatly 
disappeared, he asked Marcel to rouse it up; he, |‘ 
willing to oblige, aroxe, but finding nothing where. 
with to rake the ashes, drew his sword, and with it 


coaxed the stubborn tire to blaze. 


At that moment he heard his name called in tones . 
of thunder by Sir John; forgetting that he had been 
called, leaving his sword stillin the tire, he advanced 
toward Sir John. There he stood, clutching his 
daughter tightly by the arm, his tace distorted by 


passion 


**Sirrah!” he cried, as Marcel approached, “ dost 


thou love my daughter?” 


Marcel did not reply, but looked at Lady Isadore, 
She, alas! poor girl, having never seen him in @ 
merry mood before—while Marcel was engaged in 
arranging the tire—she told her tather of his love for 
her, and asked him to give his consent to their mar- 


riage. The result was as mentioned above. 


* Sirrah!’? shouted the enraged lord, “ canst thou 
not speak? Answer me! dost thou love my daugh- 


ter?” 


The young man boldly confronting him, replied: 

“ Sir, I love your daughter—we are beirothed.” 

All the fury that ever entered in the soul of man 
was combined within Sir Juhn’s soul. He felt at his 
belt for the dagger he usually wore; he had laid it 


aside when about sitting down to supper; he 


around for some weapon to kill Marcel with; his 
gaze rested on Marcel’s sword, which rested in the 
fire, the blade of which was nearly a red hue; 
other moment it was in his hands; in his blind fury 
he thought not of its heat, but rushing upon Marcel 
was about to plunge it into his body, when Isadore 
threw herself before her lover and received the fiery 
blade in her own pure breast. Sir John gazed but 
for one moment on the scene, and then, with the 
blood gushing trom his mouth and nostrils, fell to the 


floor. 


When the retainers entered about an hour after 
they found father and daughter dead, and Marcel a 
gibbering maniac. The servants removed him toa 
safe asylum, where he shortly after died. The bones, 
ofthe father and daughter were buried among their 
ancestors in the chapel, and masses were said tor the 
repose of their souls; but yet they did not rest, for 
often at night they are seen; the daughter pursuing 
the fatber, and making the most hideous lamenta- 
tions. Such is the legend of Eblenburgh. If you go 
there now you will tind remaining of that once lotty 


pile but old gray ruins. 





Do good for thine own satisfaction, and care not 
what follows. Cause no gray hairs to any one; nev- 
ertheless for the truth even gray hairs are to be 


disregarded. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


WEDDINGS IN BORNEO.—On the wedding-day, 
the bride and the bridegroom are bronght from op 
posite ends of the village to the spot where the cere- 
mony is to be performed. They are mare to sit on 
two bars of iron, that blessings as lasting and health 
as vigorous as the metal may atten! the pair, A 
cigar and betel leaf, prepared with the areca nut, 
are next put into the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom. One of the priests then waves two fowls 
over the heads of the couple, and in a long address 
to the Supreme Being, calls down blessings upon the 
pair, and implores that peace and happiness may at 
tend the union. After the heads of the affianced 
have been knocked against each other three or four 
times, the bridegroom puts the prepared siri leaf and 
the cigar into the mouth of the bride, when she ‘loes 
the same to him, whom she thus acknowledges 48 
her husband. The fowls are then killed, and the 
blood caught in two cups, and from this color the 
priest foretelle the future happiness of the newly- 
married. The ceremony is closed with a feast, with 


dancing and noisy music. 





Voracity. oF ANTS.—About ninety years ago the 
island of Grenada, in the West Indies, was invaded 
by a prodigious number of a particular kind of ant, 
which makes its nest under the roots cf plants, and 
the sugar-canes were so weakened and injured in 
consequence, that the plantations became nearly un- 
productive. An account says: “ They descended from 
the hills like torrents, and the plantations, as well a8 
every path and road for miles, were filled with them. 
Rats, mice and reptiles of every kind became an easy 
prey to them; and even tbe birds, which they at! acked 
when they lighted on the ground in search of tov, were 
so harassed as to be at length unable to resist them. 
Streams of water opposed only a temporary obstacle 
to their progress; the foremost blindly rusbing to 
certain death, and fresh armies instantly following. } 
till a bank was formed of the carcases of those which | 
were drowned, sufficient to dam up the waters and | 
allow the main body to pass over in safety below. |. 
Even fire was tried without effect. When it was 
lighted to arrest their route, they rushed in 
blaze in such myriads as to extinguish i.” 
wari of $20,000 was offered in vain for an effectual 
| means of destroying them; bat in 1780 4 harricane, 
which tore up the canes anid exposed their habita- 
| tions to a deluge of rain, freed the island from this 


plague. 
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that out of fifty-nine patients, twenty di 
others were greatly disfigured by the de+ 
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impossible to picture a more disfiguring 
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of obliterating the disease is to get rid o: 
phorus, or of so altering its character as 
its fumes of their deadly virulence, T 
spirting watch is the greatest offender in 
ular, inasmuch as it contains the most | 
Those matches made of amorphous pli 
phosphorus baked for a certain period o! 
we believe, harmless. 
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from this substance in combination with 
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however, only takes place in the act of +' 
hght, the utmost danger existing in any 
combine them permanently together. 
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rus is placed upon the box instead of th 
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produces the light. It is unfortunate t! 
can only be procured with the box, as wi 
do not care to be troubled by carrying 
Until this difficulty is got over, we fear th 
invention, calculated to get rid of a most 
disease, will only be used in the househo! 
nary match, that will strike against any 
face, possessing advantages over it which © 
and thoughtless will demand. 

Workers in lead, and all those who hav. 
to do with lead, are liable to distressing 
paralysis of those parts of the body whi’ 
contact with the metal. Atthe héad of © 
sans we may place white lead manutactur 
ers, color-grinders, lead-miners, sheet-! 
potters, plumbers,—any artisans, in shor! 
in the constant habit of handling lead, TT: 
itor, or workman who seta up type, is ver 
the injurious inflaence of lead. The fi 


which he takes up the letters after a time ° 


feel numb; this is the beginning of the 
paralysis; if he does not desist, feeling is 4 
ly lust in the affected finger. Singularly « 
file-cutter is affected in the same manner 


to firmly tix the file he places it upon a by ° 


and the finger that rests upon this lead ver 
comes paralyzed. This again is only a ¥ 
he goes on without attending to it, he grac 
the power of bis wrist is tailing bim, and #° 
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with what is termed a “ dropped hand ;” t! 
has extended to the extensor muscles, and 
bangs helpless. Painters, who soil their fir 
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makers, who use lead for glazing purposes, 
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tacks of mania, and very often die raving t 
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~~ DANGEROUS TRADES. 


Possibly the next most deadly occupation to that 
of dry grinding, is that of lucifer-match making. 
It certainly is unfortunate that an invention which 
has been so valuable to the household, and, indeed, 
in all cases where a ready light 1s desirable, should 
bring into the world with it so much disease. The 
makers of lucifer-matches, large numbers of whom 
reside in Vienna, were some years ago attacked with 


| asingular disease—the rotting away of the jaw-bone. 


Tog’ther with this ugly and most distizuring com- 
plaint, there were always constitutional symptoms 
present which denot d the pr of poison in the 
blood. Aftera careful inquiry, the cause of these 
singular attacks was traced to the phosphorus em- 
ployed in making the matches. Hew it could attack 
the bone was at first a puzzle to the physicians, but 
it was at length discovered that the poisonous fumes 
gained admission to the bene by means of decayed 
teeth. Some ofthe German governments endeavored 
to meet the difficulty by examining the mouthe of all 
persons employed in lucifer-match factories, and 
dismissing from employment any artisan who had 
unsound teeth. This, to a certain extent, met the 
case; but, inasmuch as it is impossible to give every 
workman a clean bill of health with respect to his 
molars, the remedy, or rather preventive, was not 
thorough. 

In England the disease also appeared, and the 
medica! officer of health instructed to investigate the 
matter, after making a careful inquiry, discovered 
that out of fifty-nine patients, twenty died, and the 
others were greatly disfigured by the destruction of 
the upper or lower jaw; in some cases both. It is 
impossible to picture a more disfiguring disease, or 
one which leads to greater di fort, i as 
in many cases the speech is destroyed, and also the 
process of mastication. The only eff-ctual method 
of obliterating the disease is to get rid of the phos- 
phorus, or of so altering its character as to deprive 
its fumes of their deadly virulence. The common 
spirting match is the greatest offender in this partic- 
ular, inasmuch as it contains the most phosphorus, 
Those matches made of amorphous phcsphorus, or 
phosphorus baked for a certain period of time, are, 
we believe, harmless. : 

Many attempts have been made to produce matches 
from this substance in combination with chlorate of 
potass, and at last with success. The combination, 
however, only takes place in the act of striking the 
hght, the utmost danger existing in any attempt to 
combine them permanently together. The safety 
match is made principally of chlorate of potass, mixed 
with black oxide of manganese, red-lead, sulphuret 
of antimony and glue; whilst the amorphous phospho- 
rus is placed upon the box instead of the ordinary 
sand-paper, and the contact of the two materials 
produces the light. It is unfortunate that a light 
can only be procured with the box, as working men 
do not care to be troubled by carrying one about. 
Until this difficulty is got over, we fear this excellent 
invention, calculated to get rid of a most distressing 
disease, will only be used in the household, the ordi- 
nary match, that will strike against any rough sur- 
face, possessing advantages over it which the, rough 
and thoughtless will demand. 

Workers in lead, and all those who have anything 
to do with lead, are liable to distressing attacks of 
paralysis of those parts of the body which come in 
contact with the metal. At the héad of these arti- 
sans we may place white lead manufacturers, paint- 
ers, color-grinders, lead-miners, sheet-lead-rollers, 
potters, plumbers,—any artisans, in short, who are 
in the constant habit of handling lead. The compos- 
itor, or workman who gets up type, is very subject to 
the injurious influence of lead. The finger with 
which he takes up the letters after a time begins to 
feel numb; this is the beginning of the process of 
paralysis; if he does not desist, feeling is permanent- 
ly lost in the affected finger. Singularly enough, the 
file-cutter is affected in the same manner. In order 
to firmly fix the file he places it upon a bed of lead, 
and the finger that rests upon this lead very often be- 
comes paralyzed. This again is only a warning; if 
he goes on without attending to it, he gradually finds 
the power of his wrist is tailing him, and attera hard 
day’s work he goes to bed, and rises in the morning 
with what is termed a “‘ dropped hand ;” the mischief 
has extended to the extensor muscles, and his hand 
hangs helpless. Painters, who soil their fingers with 
white lead, are subject to this distressing complaint, 
and also to lead colic, a very painful disease. In 
the case of the painter he conveys the lead to bis 
mouth whilst eating his food with unwashed hands. 
There are other artisans who get colic through the 
fine dust, or the fumes of the metal, which they in- 
hale in the course of their work. Putters and china- 
makers, who use lead for glazing purposes, are gen- 
erally affected by lead poisoning; but the “ dippers,” 
as they are called, those who dip their hands in the 
lead and flourspar preparation which forms the glaze, 
in addition to paralysis and c lic, are liable to at- 
tacks of mania, and very often die raving mad. 

It is as well to know how these perilous attacks 
May be avoiied. Those who are suffering from the 
Poisoning of lead may know the fact from the blue 
line which invariably appears along the edge of the 
gums. This is the sign that the poison is affecting 

them constitutionally. This sign should never be 
heglected. Painters may avoid the chance of the dis- 
ease by great cleanliness, and by adding a few drops 
of sulphuric acid to a gallon of water for a drink, the 
acid forming with the lead taken into the mouth an 
insoluble sulphurate of lead, which is barn: less. 

The workers in brass are liable to an intermittent 
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fever, through inhaling the volatilized metal. In 
Birmingham the brass-melters are familiar with this 
complaint under the name of the brass- founder's 
agu®, and the brass-filers often find their hair turns 
green-anything but a fashionable color. A. still 
more poisonous metal to work in is arsenic, and as 
this metal is extensively used in preparing green 
color, it affects a great number of people who are not 
aware of the deadly material they are handling. 
The vivid green produced from arsenic is now uni- 
versally vsed in the manufacture of flock-paper 
of that color; but, unfortunately, people are taken in 
by the cheerful gayety of the walls of the break fast- 
room. Now, this is, in truth, the most to be dreaded 
of all forms in which arsenic enters into the adorn- 
ments of the household. The flock of the paper holds 
a deal of this arsenical dust in mechanical suspension, 
and every time the wall is brushed by the dress, or 
otherwise, some of it is detached and floats in the air. 
By this means it obtains admittance to the mouth, 
and instantly, as its lightest effect, irritates all the 
mucous surfaces of the nose and throat. Possibly 
the reader may have noticed -that when he has been 
sitting for any length of time in one of these green- 
papered rooms, he has invariably got a bad cold in 
his head, and often a bad headache. These are in- 
fallible signs that some of the poisonous dust must 
have been affecting him. The only cure for the in- 
jury done by these arsenical papers, is to have them 
stripped off the walls at once, and we will promise 
the reader that he will thenceforth be free from these 
suddenly contracted colds whilst he is innocently try- 
ing to make himself comfortable by his own fireside. 
If we poison ourselves in order to please the eye, we 
deserve to suffer for our folly; but that is certainly 
no reason why the poor paper-maker and paper- 
hanger should be punished fur the gratification of 
our fancy. 

The artificial flower-makers, again, generally deli- 
cate young girls, are shamefully sacriticed to the de- 
mon of fashion. The biilliant green of the leaves 
your beloved adorns her hair with, has probably 
helped to a premature grave the poor flower artist 
who painted them. ‘There have been many sad dis- 
closures relative to the amount of disease that exists 
among the artificial flower-makers, and we question 
it the state onght not to interfere to prevent the use 
of the deadly arsenical green which maiuly produces 
it. 

The fumes of mercury used by the water-gilder are 
terribly destructive to the artisan. The process of 
gilding is carried on by coating the article with an 
amalgam of gold and mercury. By means of a char- 
coal fire the mercury is volatilized, and the gold is 
left adhering to the metal. Of course the mercury 
flats about the workshop, the artisan lives in a bath 
of volatilized mercury, and its results tell upon ev- 
ery portion of the body that is uncovered. The ef- 
fect upon him, if long exposed, is remarkable; he 
gets a ‘fit of the trembles ” to use the language of 
the shop, and these trembles continue if he still keeps 
to his work, until his whole body is affected, and 
finally his mind is touched, and he becomes uncon- 
scious. Unhappily, the profuse use of large mirrors 
increases the dangerous labors of those artists who 
deal with mercury; but, on the other hand, the wa- 
ter-gilding process is now superseded by the use of 
electricity, which deposits the metal without the aid 
of quicksilver. 

All workmen and laborers who work in an atmos- 
phere filled with dust are liable to chest affections 
like the fork-grinders of Sheffield. The shoddy- 
grinders, or the artisans of Dewsbury who grind up 
old clothes into new cloth, are a notorious example 
of the debilitating ivtiuence ot “devil's dust.” Mil- 
lers, again, always living in an atmosphere of float- 
ing fluur, are subject to spitting of blood; and the 
miller who handles the meal is subject to an eruption 
ot the skin, caused by the attacks of the meal-mite, 
a@small insect that infests flour sometimes. There 
is such a thing, again, as the grocer’s itch, produced 
by a small creature which is found in brown sugar. 
The act of handling the sugar occasions the presence 
ot these mites upon the hand, and causes a most in- 
tolerable itching. A more serious afiliction—cancer 
—is produced in chimney-sweepers by the perpetual 
presence of soot upon their bodies. The irritation it 
produces, singularly enough, calls forth this com- 
plaint only in certain portions of the body. 

The miners form, perhaps, the largest class of arti- 
sans which suffer from the evils inseparable from 
their occupation. The foul workings of mines are in 
themselves a fruitful cause of disease, but indepen- 
dently of that, the posture in which the men are often 
obliged to labor greatly interferes with the respira- 
tion. The coal-miner, in particular, has often to la- 
bor in a working not more than two feet high. Bent 
up as he is like a tailor, the difficulty of detaching the 
coal with his pick trom overhead may be imagined, 
and his dangers are often augmented by an irruption 


of choke-damp, or he is blasted to a cinder by the’ 


fire-damp. The collier is afflicted with a complaint 
known as the black spit—in other words, the five 
coal-dust accumulates in his lungs, and, in the end, 
the lung becomes thoroughly clogged with it, and, 
when cut after death, has the appearance of being 
one solid black mass. As may be supposed, the lite 
of the collier is a short but by no means & merry one. 





Out OF THE DECANTER.—A lady, whose fondness 
for generous living had given her a flushed face and 
carbuncled nose, consulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon survey- 


ing herself in the glass, she exclaimed, *‘ Where, in the | 


name of wonder, doctor, did I get such a nore as this?” 
—“‘ Out of the decanter, madam,’’ replied the doctor. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


PIII rrmmrmermwm 


A RUMOR OF A PAINFUL NATURE.—A rumor has | 
reached us that an ex-master of a Boston lodge is to | 


be tried before one of the eldest lodges in the city for 
conduct of an unmasonic nature. 


will be, for it does no good to Masonry to expel a broth- 


er, especially one who has had as many friends as the 
In his days of prosperity he 
was surrounded by men who feasted at his expense, | 
and drank his health in the best of tipple. Now let | 
them remember the days of gladness, and stand for 
one who has fallen, or is likely to fall. So mote it be. 


individual alluded to. 





WHAT 18 MASONRY.—Masonry propagates no 
creed except its own most simple and sublime one— 
that universal religion taught by nature and by rea- 
Its lodges are neither Jewish, Moslem nor 
Christian temples. It reiterates the precepts of mo- 
It venerates the character 
and commends the teachings of the great and good of 
It extracts the good 
and not the evil, the truth and not the error, from all 
creeds, and acknowledges that there is much which 


son. 
rality of all religions. 


all ages and of all countries. 


is good and true in all. 





A VALUABLE PRESENT.— Washington Command- 
ery, Knights Templar of Hartford, have presented 
to ex-Governor Thomas H. Seymour, who has pre- 
sided over the commandery for eight years, a splen- 
In 
the centre is the motto, “ In hoc signo vinces,” sur- 
rounded by emeralds and precious -stones, and the 


did Knight Templar shield, in the form of a star. 


whole handsomely set in gold. 


norm 





DEATH OF THE DEPUTY GRAND MASTER OF CAL- 
IFORNIA.—On the 12th of last March, in Sacramento, 
the death of Bro. Henry H. Hartley occurred. He 
was Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
California, Past Grand High Priest, and Past Grand 
Commander of our order in California. Bro. Hart- 
ley was born in Devonshire, England, in 1827, and 
In 1849 he went 
to California and immediately identified himself with 
the interests of the State, and by his intelligence, en- 
ergy and general uprightness of character, soon 


came to the United States in 1847. 


gained an enviable position among his fellows. 





ROSE CROIX. 


On Saturday evening, April 11th, Coeur de Leon 
Sovereign Chapter Rose Croix, of Chicago, gave a 
The 
tickets of invitation were tastefully engraved, and 
bore in the centre the symbol of the order, a red cross, 


second annual refection at St. James Hotel 


The charges have | 
not been made public, as yet, and we hope they never 


RECEPTION OF VISITING BRETHREN .—This busi- 
ness was transacted early in the evening, after which 
the visiting brethren and invited guests, among whom 
were several members of Ovcidental Consistory, and 
many “ Blue Lodge” or Master Masons, were re- 
ceived and welcomed, and a season of pleasant, social 
intercourse followed, until the Grand Marshal called 
to order, and the assemblage was formed in line, to 
| proceed to the refection hall, at the dining-room of 
the St. James Hotel. Thanks to the excellent prep- 
arations beforehand, and the thorough drill of the 
Sir Knights, this was soon accomplished, and the 
procession was speedily en route for the scene of the 
evening's festivities—where, as the Most Worshipful 
| and Perfect Master very aptly said, avery important 
portion of the lodge “‘ work ” was to be performed. 

LE GRAND ENTREE.—This was ace: mplished with 
Masonic ceremonies. Twenty-four members in full 
regalia having been admitted, they, under orders of 
their officers, formed in double column, and, having 
crossed swords, the main body follows, passing be- 
tween the files, and under the arch formed by the 
swords, All this to the music of the band and under 
the direction of the Grand Master, the members 
marching up and down, side and centre, till the ta- 
bles were surrounded, ‘Is every member in tront 
of a plate?” isthe query from the Grand Master, 
and no negative reply being heard, the members of 
the Rose Croix sat down. 

THE SupreR.—The place where a supper is eaten 
forms an important item in the matter of a supper. 
The arrangement in the present case was such as to 
envelop a superb supper with an atmosphere in keep- 
ing and in character. The spacious and elegant din- 
ing-room of the St. James itself, a stately apartment, 
was decorated with Masonic symbols, and with can- 
vas designs, a description of which would ro’ be ap- 
preciated or understood by aught but Masons, vo ld 
occupy far more space than can be spared on the 
present occasion. The chandeliers were decorated 
with transient fixtures, displaying in characters of 
light upon this one the character “ Faith ;” upon 
another, ‘ Hope,” and upon another “ Charity.” 
Other triangles of light, emblematical of the order, 
hung from every available place, flooding the room 
with brilliancy. 

The main tables were arranged in the form ofa 
grand cross whose size was limited only by that of 
the apartment, while in the unoccupied spaces were 
tables similarly arranged, but upon a smaller scale. 
The confectionery and whatever other viands admit- 
ted of it, were fashioned all in the form of Masonic 
emblems. Some excellent speeches were made at 
the table, but we have no room fur them. 
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ENGLISH IMPEACHMENT. 


The first case of impeachment in English history 
occurred in the last year of Edward III.’s reign. 
For at least fifteen years, the Commons had borne it 
ill that not only should they be obliged to contribute 
excessively towards the expensive wars of the king, 
undertaken on bis own responsibility, often out of 
caprice, but that they should also have to build up 
the fortunes of farmers of the revenue, men who dis- 
counted the grants made to the king in parliament, 





with its rose, crown, triangle, heart and lion’s bead. | and then exacted the uttermost farthing trom the 


The following account is taken from the Voice of people on whom the tax was levied. 


Masonry: 


THE ROSE CROIX.—This order belongs to what is 
known as the Scottish rite, and dates back to the Su- 
preme Grand Council at Kilwining, Scotland, 1692. 
Anterior to this time the record of the order is much 
obscured; but it is unanimously believed by all mem- 
bers to extend back of this period for many, hundred 


years. 


In the 18th century, the Grand Orient was removed 
to Berlin, and Frederick the Great became the su- 
preme head; and to-day the Girand East is still lo- 
cated at the Prussian capital. There are Supreme 
Councils in nearly all parts of the globe; but all are 


subject to the German centre. 


The bodies of which Rose Croix is coordinate— 
Perfection, Princess of Jerusalem and Consistory— 
were established in Chicago in 1866, since which time 
they have progressed; until now they are among the 
most powerful, wealthy and influential bodies of Ma- 
All of them have 
the facilities for conferring degrees possessed by few 


sonry on the western continent. 


if any other lodges in the Union. 


The lodge room of these bodies is in the Blair Hall, 
and is one of the best adapted in the city. Nothing 
more complete and imposing can be imagined than 
the spacious hall, with its gorgeous jewels, its mag- 


nificent symbols and luxurions furniture. Taken in 


all, the Masonic craft of the Northwest has reason to 
be proud of the preeminence obtained by Ruse Croix 


and its coordinate bodies in Chicago. 

THE OFFICERS ELEctT.—Saturday night, the 11th, 
was the occasion of the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 
Coeur de Leon Sovereign Chapter Rose Croix: 

Sir Knight J. Ward Ellis, M. W. and P. M. 

Sir Knight H. S. Austin, M. E.and P. K., Senior 
Warden. 

Sir Knight Ed. Goodale, M. E.and P. K., Junior 
Warden. 

Sir Knight J. B. Bradwell, M. E. and P. K. Gr. 
Orator. 

Sir Knight D. W. Clark, Jr., P K. Gr. Secretary. 

Sir Knight J.C. W. Bailey, P. K Gr. Treasurer. 

Sir Knight A. L. Brown, Res. and P. K. Gr. Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 

Sir Knight G. W. Kincade, Res. and P. K., Guard 
of the Tower. 

Sir Knight J. P. Ferns, Res. and P. K. Gr. Sentinel. 


The following were chosen as officers of 


The price these 
| men paid the king was all insufticient for bis pur- 
pose, and he ha‘ to come again to his “‘ taithful Com- 
mons” fur a supply long beture the amount last 
granted should have been expended. The people did 
| not so much mind paying for the wars, which brought 
honor and prestige, though small protit, to the coun- 
try, but they were naturally annoyed at seeing so 
large a percentage of their gifts tlowiug into private 
channels; channels, too, through which power often 
came to their own disadvantage and oppression. The 
king was old and too much worn out to crush the 
spirit of the Commons, who had been steadily ad- 
vancing in power for many years past; and so it hap- 
pened that, in 1376, the House of Commons, in the 
name of all the people of England, accused the farm- 
ers of revenue and some of the king’s ministers of 
high crimes and misdemeanors; and they told the 
king that if he had “always possessed about bim 
faithful counsellors and good cflicers, be would have 
had no need of charging his Commons with subsidy 
or tallage, considering the great ransoms of the 
French and Scotch kings, and of so many other pris- 
oners; and that it appeared to be for the private ad- 
vantage of some near the king, and of others by their 
collusion, that the king and kingdoms are so impov- 
erished, and the Commons 80 ruined.”” Upon Lord 
Latimer, Lord Nevill. and four merchants, common- 
ers, they demanded speedy justice; and the accused 
were in the end displaced, fined, and o herwise 
punished. e 
Twelve years later, Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suaftolk, and Chancellor to Richard I1., was impeached 
by the Commons for malversation in his office, for 
farming the public revenue dishonestly, for selling 
pardons, and for having neglected to relieve the city 
of Ghent, whereby it was captured. He was dis- 
graced, and imprisoned, and all his estates were con- 
fiscated, though they were afterwards restored to his 
heirs. At the same time, Sir Robert Tresilian, 
Chief-justice of England; Sir Simeon Burley, the in- 
timate friend of the late king; and Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, ‘‘ some time Mayor of London,” were im- 
peached and executed on a charge of having advised 
the king (Richard) to act illegally. The Archbishop 
| of York and the Bishop of Chichester were im- 
| peached at the same time; bat their lives were 
tpsred on account of their profession, and they were 
only fined and banished into Ireland. 
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MABEL’S EARRINGS. 
A COUSINLY REMONSTRANCE. 
Ah, sweet Cousin Mabel, you're rich in your pearls, 
So costly, so sheeny and white; 
How gladly thcy bask ‘neath the shade of your curls, 
And cling round your neck in delight! 
You ‘re gay as a fairy though proud as a queen, 
So stately, yet beaming and bright, 
So laughing yet tender, so light though serene, 
No doubt you are the belle of the night. 
But where are your earrings? Now tell me,I pray; 
Just whisper it softly, my sweet Cousin May. 


Your rich lover's present is quite comme il faut— 
But why not the jewels en suite? 

For surely Sir Charles is the man, we all know, 
To make such a cadeau complete. 


And why, cousin, crimson and start ? 
For could not your ears bear the weight of a prize, 
So easily borne by your heart? 


They were lost long ago, O sweet Cousin May. 


I mean those poor pendants of filagree gold, 

I purchased last winter in Rome, 

And sent you. when you were so glad to be told 

I thought of my cousin at home: 

But now those poor baubles are quite put away— 
My letter is never re-read— 

Just like a poor lover is sport till the day 

A rich one can reign in his stead.- 

Your earrings and heart are both licensed to stray, 
If they please, you consider, O false Cousin May ! 
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AMONG THE WOLVES. 








settlers on the New Yoak frontier, a century since, 
was Heinrich Kaupmann. 
ton-rods, and he could drive his huge mallet-fists 
with such tr lous tum as to fell an ox, 
as if stricken by a thunder-bolt. 

It was said that he was once caught by two iron- 
muscled Mohawks, each armed with knives, while 
Heinrich had neither; yet at the first onset he frac- 
tured the skull of the foremost Indian, and bore the 
second to the earth as if he were nothing but an in- 
fant. That Indian never resumed his perpendicular 
again. Allthisis by way of introduction to an ad- 





wolves, and which came fearfully nigh having a fatal 
result for him. 

The winter of 17— was an unsusually severe one 
throughout the Northern States, and many deaths 
from exposure and starvation occurred before the 
opening of spring. The wolves, bears and wild ani- 
mals became nearly tamished from hunger, and as a 
consequence, were unusually fierce and courageous. 
They came down from the mountains, and woe to the 
sheep-fold that was left unprotected during the 
night. They were sure to be invaded by the starv- 
ing animals, and not a sheep would live to tell the 
tale. 

There were tracks around the barns where the 
wolves had trotted all night in their search for some 
means of entrance; their howls could be heard 
through the still, cold hours, and more than one 
housewife had been chased to her very door by im- 
prudently venturing forth at nightfall. Many of the 
settlers sat in the upper story of their houses, and 
amused themselves by shooting the wolves, for whose 
sealpes the government had a standing bounty of 
several shillings. 

Heinrich Kaupmann remained at home, only ven- 
turing forth to attend to his dumb animals, and to 
see that they were properly protected during the 
night. But after awhile his stock of groceries be- 
came low, and finally gave out altogether. True, he 
and his family could live on the pouitry, sheep and 
animals they owned; but it was rather unpleasant 
to be without tea, cuffee, sugar, salt, aud many other 
articles that were more necessaries than they were 
luxuries. 

By this time, too, the roads had been traversed so 
much that they were thoroughly broken, and Hein- 
rich concluded to harness up his mare tu his sled and 
go to the village, about four miles distant, and pro- 
cure the articles so much needed. With a want of 
foresight which he never could explain, he started 
upon his journey without any weapon except a keen- 
edged hatchet, which he carried in case the sled 
should give out. In the house hung his trusty rifle, 
but neither he nor his good wife seemed to imagine 
that there would be any cause for it, and he drove 
cheerily away, bidding his wife a merry good-by, as 
his mare went at a spanking gait down the road 
towards the village. 

The latter place—which might more properly be 
termed a settlement—was reached in due time, the 
groceries all bought, and everything was in readiness 
to start homeward. Heinrich had been storm-bound 
so long in his house that he found the companion- 
ship of his friends at the village tavern very agree- 
able. There was so much to talk about, so much 
news to listen to, such a quantity of gossip regarding 
the affairs of the neighborhood, that the time slipped 
unconsciously by, until, when he arose to go, he 
found it almost dark. Still he had no fears, as his 
wife would understand that he had remained at the 
village, and there was no necessity of his immediate 
return. 

As he turned homeward and left the village behind 
him, and noticed that the dim light by which he was 
travelling belonged to the moon, it flashed upon him 


reaching home, and he regretted for the twentieth 


You ‘ve left them at home? Ah, for what are those sighs ? 


Then where are your earrings? I know what you'll say, 


ONE of the most muscular, powerful, full-limbed 


His arms were like pis- 


venture that Kiaupmann once had with a pack of 


that perhaps he would encounter danger before 


VHS PLA 


| time, that he had left his ritle behind. The road, | One blow, with a club in his bands, would have , Of this speech John Adams said: “ Otis was a tlame 
deep between the drifts of snow, was just suflicient cracked the skull of the largest brute, and witha 


width for the little mare and sled, and the spirited 
| little animal went forward at a swift gait, while 


| Heinrich, somewhat stupetied and weary, was beguil- | hand. His blood had already dyed the snow, and the 
| ed into drowsiness by the easy, gliding motion of the | smell and taste of it made the brutes furious. Their | 
lithe, heavy bodies were hurled against him, ag if 


sled. 
He was half-asleep and half-conscious, when he 
became sensible of the rapid increase of the motion of 
the sled. He felt it jerk several times beneath him, 
and all at once a tiercer jerk than usual, accompani- 
ed by a neigh of terror, effectually aroused him, aud 
he sat upright ‘and looked around. He looked in 
front; all wore its wonted appearance; a wild strag- 
gling piece of wood, standing two feet deep in the 
snow, the narrow track twisting through it; the 
heavens cold and clear, the earth white; but close 
behind the sled were three gaunt animals, cantering 
heavily, while a fourth was fast gaining bebind. 

‘Tue jaws of the leading wolf, owing to the lowness 
of thesled, were within reach of Heinrich’s shoulders. 
But the latter cared little for this. The brutes were 
after the mare, and upon her courage and fortitude 
depended the escape of herself and master. 

If the alarmed creature should have the nerve to 
keep steadily onward in the track, she had a good 
chance of eluding ber pursuers; for the moment the 
wolves sprang outside to pass the sled, the depth of 
the snow so diminished their speed that they feil be- 
hind. But should the mare, in her terror, spring 
aside and plange in the snow, Kaupmann knew it 
was all up with both of them. Such a proceeding 
would disentangle her from the sled, and before she 
could flounder a dozen yards through the snow, the 
wolves would be tearing her to shreds. 

Heinrich leaned forward and spoke kindly to his 
animal, who raised her ears which were flat with 
terror, and fell ints a more even pace. He then 
turned and brandished his keen-edged batchet, 
shouted to the brutes, but did not discomtit them in 
the least. Reaching forward, he patted the mare 
with the hand that held the reins, while he held the 
hatchet in the other, and kept his eye upon the fero- 
cious brutes. However, he did not use the weapon, 
for the closer the wolves kept to the sled, the less 
they were seen by the horse, and, as a consequence, 
there was the less probability of her terror becoming 
uncontroMable, and her breaking aside from the 
path. So long a8 matters retained their relative 
position, Heinrich felt that all was going well. 

It was not long before the wolves discovered that 
there was little prospect of success so long as they 
remained in the track, and they now began spring- 
ing aside aud attempting to get abreast of the horse. 
In every instance they fell behind; but each effurt 
revealed them to the terrified mare, that had no 
blinders, and the furious plunges she made filled 
Heinrich with the greatest anxiety. 

One of the wolves was very large, straight-limbed, |- 
and showed a speed superior to the rest. More than 
once, when he sprang out into the snow, he advanc- 
ed nearer abreast of the horse than the others. Upon 
this gaunt creature Heinrich fixed his eye, and 
caught the green light that played from his eyelids, 
By-and-by the snow became flatter, and the huge 
wolf swung aside. The speed of these animals is ex- 
traordinary, and he gained rapidly. Heinrich waited 
until he got just abreast, when, rising in his seat, he 
circled the hatchet over his head, and brought it 
down with the quickness of lightning. The head was 
cleft in twain, and with a dying yelp he doubled over 
in the snow, and was quickly left behind. 

One of the dreaded animals was despatched; there 
were three left, as furious for blood as he; and these 
never abated their speed in the least. Had they got 
a taste cf their cumpanion, they would have gorged 
themselves on him before seeking the horse, but he 
whisked cff the stage of life so suddenly that they 
scarcely noticed his absence. 

The distance from home was rapidly diminishing 
beneath the quick steps of the mare, which continued 
to carry the sled at full speed, until the fear of over- 
turning Decame again a source of anxiety. Heinrich, 
too, had learne! by this time that these were no or- 
dinary animals with which he had to deal, but sharp- 
set, courageous and determined brutes, to which 
man or beast would be alike welcome, their preter- 
ence, however, as manifested by their actions, being 
for horseflesh. They were not the animals to be 
frightened away at the sight cf a man’s house, and 
there was a bad, cpen space between the outskirts of 
the forest and Heinrich’s home, to which he looked 
with no little apprehension. 

They had now approacked the very edge of the 
wood, and the wolves began gaining on each side. 
The terror-stricken horse became uncontrollable, and 
bounding terrifically forward, caught the sled against 
the stump of a tree, overturned it, and galloped 
away at a full run, leaving Heinrich alone in the 
snow. 

Before he could rise, he felt the brutes clawing at 
his throat, but his garments were so thick that he 
was saved from injury; and rising to his feet, he 
threw them off. His hatchet had been jerked trom 
his hand as he fell, and he looked desperately around 
for it, but it was not to be found. 

By this time the mare was almost out of sight, 
and two of the wolves were upon thedefenceless man, 
aud the other, deserting the animal, bounded back. 
Heinrich faced the foremost, and the next moment 
was surrounded. The powerful man now ca led into 
play all the strength for which he was so renowned. 
He struck furiously at the leaping, snarling brutes, 
and flung them off when they attempted to clicg 
to him. Had he a weapon, even a club, it is 





not impossible that he would have saved himself. 
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| knife he could have ripped them open. 


| But there was no hope, fighting with his naked 


| 


| impelled by some power not their own, and finally 
| pulled him down. 

| The sweets of earth, the mysteries of heaven, 
swept through poor Heinrich’s mind in those brief, 
terrible moments; the particulars found time to in- 


death. He thought how his devoted Mary would 


would tell bis fate in the morning—a life’s despair 
for the motber of his little ones, All these things 
rushed through his brain, and he knew that he him- 
self was in the jaws of the wolves. 

Then those foul, lurid eyes glared over him; and 
tightening on the throat foilowed, and thinking was 
finished. Still he struggled to release his arms—the 
grasp on his throat was choking hins; his senses 
reeled, when, like the whizzing ofa meteor, another 
hard-breathing anima] shot in among the assailants, 
and fastened itself on the chief. 

The wolves for an instaut relaxed their fury; Hein- 
rich reeled giddy to bis feet, and recognized his 
brave dog. Fer a moment be stood bewildered, 
when he saw one wolf retreating, and the other two 


et lying in the snow, within an arm's length of the 
last terrible struggle. Heinrich snatched it, and he 
was himself again. 

His arms were bleeding, but his giant strength re- 
mained. The next instant he had split the skull of 
one of the wolves, and now turned like a madman 
upon the fierce animal that bad borne his faithful 
dog to the ground. The first blow laid bare the gaunt 
back-bone, the next his throat, a terrible gash, and 
the third loosened his fearful gripe upon the deg. 
Still he struggled fiercely, when Heinrich sprang 
upon the animal, and cut, and hacked, and slashed 
until the wolf was mince-meat. As he rose, a hand 
was on his shoulder, and turning, a head was on his 
beso. 

** Heinrich !”” 

“ Mary!” 

Long did the young people stand in speechless em- 

brace, but the weaker supported the stronger, for 
Heinrich’s nerves were gone, and he leaned upon 
Mary like a be!pless child. 
The arrival of the affrighted horse had roused the 
wite, and the moment she opened the door the dog 
rushed forth, led by his kindly instinct. Mary tlew 
wildly after him, not pausing to bring the rifle. But 
this, it has been shown, was not needed. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


JAMES OTIS, JR., 
THE ‘“ PATRIOT” of the early days of the Ameri- 
can Revoivticn, was born in Barnstable, Plymouth 
county, February 5th, 1725. He was the son of Col- 
onel James Otis, of Barnstable, descended in the fifth 
generation from General John Otis, the first of the 
nawe in this country, and who came from Barn- 
stable, Devonshire county, England, in 1635, and set- 
tled at Hingham, Mass. His grandfather, Cvulonel 
Jchn Otis, was born in Hingham, Mass., in 1657, and 
was the eldest son of John Otis, who lived in Hing- 
ham, and removed to Scituate, where he died in 1684. 
Colonel Jehn Oiis removed when a young man to 
Barnstable, where he soon became the most dis- 
tinguished man in the county. He was eighteen 
years at the head of the militia, twenty years a 
representative, and for twenty-one years in the Coun- 
cil of the Province. He was also tor thirteen years 
Chief Judge of the Common Pleas, and Judge of 
Probate. ‘The successful discharge of such various 
employments is the best evidence of his capacity and 
integrity. He died Nov. 30th, 1727. 
Colonel James Otis, the father of the ‘ patriot,” 
was born in 1702, and was a man of great distinction 
and influence. He became eminent at the bar, and 
was at one period Chief Justice of the County Court 
and Judge of Probate, and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and member of the Council. He 
died in November, 1778. 
James, the distinguished patriot, prepared for col- 
lege under the care of the Rev. Jonathan Russell, 
of Barnstable, and entered Harvard College in June, 
1739, and graduated in 1743. 
After leaving college, Mr. Otis devoted nearly two 
years of study to the varivus branches of literature. 
In 1745, be began the study of law with the cele- 
brated Jeremiah Gridley, one of the first lawyers in 
the province. At the age of twenty-one, he com- 
menced the practice of law at Plymouth, but aftera 
residence there of two years, he removed to Boston. 
Here he soon rose to the first rank in his profession. 
His business as a lawyer became very extensive, and 
his reputation was firmly established for learning, 
eloquence and the most high-minded integrity. 
In 1761, be distinguished himself by pleading 
against the writs of assistance, which the officers of 
the customs had applied for to the judges of the 





Supreme Court. His antagonist was Mr. Gridley. 








trude. It is often, very often thus in the moment of 


attacking his dauntless dog. He turned to help him, ; 
and a bright object caught his eye; it was his hatch- , 








| of tire; with a promptitade of classical allusions, a 
| depth of research, a rapid summary of historical | 
events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a 


prophetic glance of his eyes into futurity, anda Tapld 
torrent of impetuous eli quence, he burried away all 
befure bima. American independence was then and 
there born. Every man of an iinmense crowded 
audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, realy 
to take up arms against writs of assistance.” Juig- 


| ment was suspended, and the writs were never 


issued. 
In May, 1761, Mr. Otis was chosen a representative 


! to the legislature. His colleagues in representing 
watch through the vigil—how his mangled remains | the town that year, were Royal Tyler, Jobn Phillips 
; and Thomas Cushing. In this and the! following 


year he distinguished himself by his eloquence, and 
by the force of his arguments, 

in 1763, 1764 and 1765, he was prominent as a 
member of the legislature, and during this period 
wrote several of his well-known political pamphlets, 

At this time, in letters to his distinguished sister, 
Mrs. Mercy Warren, wife of the Hon. James Warren, 
of Plymouth, and to other friends, he avowed his in- 
tention of giving up his profession and engagi: g 
entirely in the political affairs of the province, which 
were then engrossing his whole attention, 

On the 7th of October, 1765, at the suggestion of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, the delegates ir. m Massa- 
chuseits, Ruoce Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
South Carolina, met in convention in the city of New 
York, to express their opposition to the enforcement 
of the Stamp Act. The delegates from this colony 
were, James Otis, Oliver Partridge and Timothy 
Ruggles. 

1t was soon after the passage of the Stamp Act that 
Mr. Otis published his pamphlet on the Rights of the 
Colonies. For the buldness of hia opinions, he was 
threatened with arrest; yet he continued to support 
the rights of his fellow-citizens as warmly as betore. 

He continued in the legislature, although be had 
resigned his « flice of Judge Advucate under the gov- 
ernment in 1757. 

Having been so long a conspicuous leader of the 
patriotic party, his power of exciting public feeling 
was so irresistible, his opposition to the administra- 
tion was so bold and vehewent,bis detestation against 
these who were bringing ruin on the country was so 
cepen and mortifying, that secret representations had 
been making to render him obnoxious to the minis- 
try, and to stimulate them to arrest and try him for 
treason. He replied to his vilitiers through the pub- 
lic prints, calling them by name. 

On the 5ih of September, 1769, he met at the Brit- 
ish Coffee House in King, now State Street, Mr. Rob- 
inson, a commissioner of the royal government, and 
a number of army, navy and revenue cflicers. An 
altercation took place, during which Robinson strack 
Mr. Otis on the heal with a cane, the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and Robinson made his escape, while Mr. 
Otis was carried home badly wounded. Mr. Oiis in- 
stituted an action against Robinson, and the jury 
awarded two thousand pounds sterling damages. 
This sum, Mr. Otis nobly gave up, on a written apol- 
ogy being made, in which Robinson acknowled;ed 
his fault, and begged his pardon. In 1771, Mr. O:is 
was again chosen a representative, and was appoint- 
ed chairman on political affairs. His infirmities dur- 
ing the latter part of the year had increased so much 
that he could net give attention to business, and he 
was furced to retire from all political and profession- 
al labor. He occasionally appeared at town-meetings, 
and in his lucid intervals was the delight of bis 
friends in social life. In 1781, he retired to Andover, 
Mass , where he resided, making a visit to the city 
occasionally. On the 231 0f May, 1783, while stand- 
ing in the doorway during a thunder-shower, he was 
+truck by a flash of lightning, and fell dead without 
a struggle, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
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ORANGE BLOSSOM. 

The custom of wearing orange blossom in the hair 
by a bride upon her wedding-day, is in France a 
matter of much pride and importance, inasmuc’ as 
it is a testimonial! of purity, not only of the bride he.- 
self, but of integrity and morality in the character of 
her relatives. In the province of Franche Comte its 
adornment is considered a sacred right, obtained by 
undoubted character, and as such, proudly wain- 
tained. Should any act of imprudeunce ia early life, 
implying evena suspicion of taint upon the chastity 
of the maiden be known, the use of the orange blos- 
som is sternly furbidden; indeed, should the female 
attempt to wear it on the cccasion of her marriage, 
she would be encour tered at the church door by the 
village lads, violently seized, and the emblem of 
purity degradingly torn trom her hair; nor would 
the ceremony be suffered to proceed until all trace 


“Ot the flower thus profaned had disappeared trom 


her person. 
In almost every village or small town in France, 
the bride entitled to wear the crown of orange blos- 


som, bas this beautiful certificate of her purity, eith- | 


er framed or placed under a glass shade; and it is 
religiously preserved, if possible, even through gen- 


erations, as an indisputable testimonial of undoubted | ») 
The mother of a natural child never | 
dares assume, not only the orange-blossom crown, | | 
but even the white dress and veil cpon her weduing- | 

day; these habiliments being considered to belong |. 
only to the chaste. Should such an attempt be made, | 
the most bitter ridicule, the most unmerciful sar- | 


character. 


casins, Would accompany her and her unfortunate 
husband to the altar. 
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nafy way in Russia. 
the Moskowa River, and bad just beer 
amined. After loading it with weights t 
of about one hundred tons, all the pec 
witnessing the trial were invited to co: 
on the bridge. They did 80, aud the bri 
test, but if it had given way under t) 
pressure, the consequences would have | 


and tuneral of his wite. 
ed with the man, a lady operator expres> 
for him and bis mothberlers children, wh. 
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The World im Win 


“FOUND DEAD IN THE STK 
The labor ts over and done; 

The sun has gone down in the we 
The birds are asicep, every one, 

And the world has gone te its rest 
Sleepers on beta of down, 

"Neath cover of silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses hew blown, 

Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breasts, 

Sleepers happy and warm, 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 

With never a thought of harm! 
Sleepers in garrets hixh, 

‘Neath coverlet ragged and old; 
And one little sleeper all under the 
Out in the night and the cold! 

Alone tn the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he; 

Begging or stealing to live, and wh 
Like waif on an angry sea. 


Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead—in the cold night-air! 
Dead- and urder the dust, 
Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch of a kindly band! 


It is related of a drover in the * olde 


went through the State of Indiana on 
hogs for the Cincinnati market, that | 
heavy decline in the market, of which bh: 
vised until he arrived in the city, Hoy 

vance, he put his property out to bo 
money was all gone, when he was comp. 
a net loss of several hundred dollar 
home, he was questioned as to bis prot 
said he, “I reckon I didn’t make much 

the trip, but J had the company of the he 


They test the strength of bridges in. 
Ove was recently 


Prince Napoleon bas given tothe num 


partment of the Imperial Library a collec 
ty-five different specimens of American | 
and twenty-tive proofs of engraved por 
blems forming part of these notes, 
ly presented to the same department # 
Turkish gold coins. 
Not many months since, well-to-do 
Connecticut village went to the telegra) 


wished to send a despatch to his friends 


afflicted widower sobbed aloud, and the 


coursed down his cheeks. At last, becc 
more composed, he said, “ Yea, she’s des 
worn out, like an old setting hen. She 


a kick.” 


In one of the London papers is an adve 
several hundred weight of orange peel ii 
dition. The advertiser adds that he has 
for the sweepings of all the metropolit 
and can therefure dispose of it on favor 
The notice is addressed to confectiouers, 
into one of the secrets of this manufactur 


A young Indian girl, who bad curiou 
the process of marking barrel beads in at 
in Winona, Minnesota, stole in one day, 
possession of the stencils, ornamented ! 
with the words ** Ellsworth’s Choice,’’ a 
the streets in great delight, but to the «ir 
Ellsworth, who is a bachelor, and had ma 


choice. 


The palindrome is a line that reads alike 
and forward. One of the best is Adam's 
vation to Eve—** Madam, I’m Adam.” 
the story that Napoleon, when at St. He 
asked by ap Euvglishman if he could b 
London, replied, “Able was Lere 1 saw E 
latter is the best palindrome, probab 


language. 


It must be pleasant to be an cflicer of t! 
vania House of Representatives. At the 
late session, the Republican members pr 
the Speaker's wife an clegant china te 
Democrats gave bim # gold watch, and 
gave him a gavel. The wembers gave the 
a gold watch, and the pages gave him @ g 
cane. Two of the assistant clerks also 


timilar cane each. 


A notice was recently given in # church 
England, that the young ladies who were 
for confirmation would meet at the pare 
that the young women would meet at t 
room. The young ladies thought they we 
and the young women thought they were | 


so neither felt complimented. 


It is bardly to be expected that in so den 
lated @ city as Bangor the people shonld 
cucumbers grow, or where maple sugar ov 
In one of the schools of that city, « little g 
ly replied to the question what was the ur 
To give molasses to eat on our bread.” 
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The Wlorld in in " Bliniature, 


“FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET.” 
The labor is over and done; 
The sun has gone down in the west; 
The birds are asleep, every one, 
And the world has gone to its rest— 
Sleepers on bers of down, 
*Neath cover of silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 
Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breasts, 
Sleepers happy and warm, 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 
With never a thought of harm! 
Sleepers in garrets high, 
"Neath coverlet ragged and old; 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 
Out in the night and the cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he; 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
Like waif on an angry sea. 


Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead—in the cold night-air! 
Dead-and under the dust, 
Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch of a kindly hand! 


It is related of a drover in the “olden time,” who 
went through the State of Indiana on foot, buying 
hogs for the Cincinnati market, that there came a 
heavy decline in the market, of which he was not ad- 
vised until he arrived in the city. Hoping for an ad- 
vance, he put his property out to board until his 
money was all gone, when he was compelled to sell at 
a net loss of several hundred dollars. Returning 
home, he was questioned as to his profits. ‘* Well,” 


the trip, but I had the company of the hogs down!” 


They test the strength of bridges in an extraordi- 
nafy way in Russia. One was recently erected over 


witnessing the trial were invited to come and stand 


Turkish gold coins. 


and tuneral of his wife. 


afflicted widower sobbed aloud, and the tears rapidly 
coursed down his cheeks. 
more composed, he said, “* Yes, she’s dead. 


a kick.” 


several hundred weight of orange peel in good con- 
dition. The advertiser adds that he has the contract 
for the sweepings of all the metropolitan theatres, 
and can therefure dispose of it on favorable terms. 
The notice is addressed to confectiouers, and lets us 
into one of the secrets of this manufacture. 


A young Indian girl, who had curiously watched 
the process of marking barrel heads in a flouring mill 
in Winona, Minnesota, stole in one day, and taking 
possession of the stencils, ornamented her blanket 
with the words ‘* Ellsworth’s Choice,’? and paraded 
the streets in great delight, but to the disgust of Mr. 
Ellsworth, who is a bachelor, and had made no such 
choice. 


The palindrome is a line that reads alike backward 
and forward. One of the best is Adam’s first obser- 
vation to Eve—** Madam, I’m Adam.” Another is 
the story that Napvleon, when at St. Helena, being 
asked by an Englishman if he could have sacked 
London, replied, ‘Able was I ere | saw Elba.”? The 
latter is the best palindrome, probably, in the 
language. 

It must be pleasant to be an cfficer of the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives. At the close of .the 
late session, the Republican members presented to 
the Speaker’s wife an elegant china tea-set; the 
Democrats gave him a gold watch, and a member 
gave him a gavel. The wembers gave the chief clerk 
a gold watch, and the pages gave him a gold-headed 
cane. Two of the assistant clerks also received a 
similar cane each. 

A notice was recently given in a church in Leeds, 
England, that the young ladies who were candidates 
for confirmation would meet at the parsonage, and 
that the young women would meet at the schovl- 
Toom. The young ladies thought they were women, 
and the young women thought they were ladies, and 
80 neither felt complimented. 


It is hardly to be expected that in so densely popu- 





said he, “ I reckon I didn’t make much money out of 


the Meskowa River, and had just been cfticially ex- 
amined. After loading it with weights to the amount 
of about one hundred tons, all the people who were 


on the bridge. They did so, and the bridge stood the 
test, but if it had given way under the enormous 
pressure, the consequences would have been terrible. 


Prince Napoleon has given tothe numismatical de- 
partment of the Imperial Library a collection of seven- 
ty-five different specimens of American paper money, 
and twenty-five proofs of engraved portraits or em- 
blems forming part of these notes. He had previous- 
ly presented to the same department a collection of 


Not many months since, a well-to-do farmer of a 
Connecticut village went to the telegraph oftice, and 
wished to send a Gespatch to his friends of the death 
Being somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the man, a lady operator expressed sympathy 
for Lim and his motherless children, whereupon the 


At last, becoming a little 


She was 
worn out, like an old setting hen. She died without 


In one of the London papers is an advertisement of 


Mach in Wittle, 


The license bill is now the law of the State, so let 
it be respected, 

The Fenians will never gain independence by 
assassination, 

Cardinal Bonaparte rides in the carriage with Pio 
Nono. He hopes to ride alone some day. 

The Ku-Klux have frightened Brownlow into a 
declaration that he doesn’t want the vice presidency. 

France has given the Arabs $400,000 to keep them 
from starving. 

Missouri has passed a law to prevent husbands 
from abandoning their wives. 

New York has 1017 gambling and lottery establish- 
ments. 

Senator Yates, of Illinois, promises to keep sober 
hereafter. 

Luther A. Ham, for years Deputy Chief of Police 
of Boston, is dead. 

We are sorry to hear that King Theodore was kill- 
ed by the English. He deserved a better fate. 

The White Fawn was a dead failure at the Boston 
Theatre, and has been withdrawn. 

A New York journal is glad to learn that many 
young men go tv church in Boston. 

Chicago wants a floating steam engine, to fight fire 
on the wharves. 

The distribution of the Speke reward has caused 
much grumbling. 

A California lawyer has a case in hand from which 
he expects half a millicn in fees. 

Somebody has heard Patti tell the erapress that she 
was engaged to the Marquis de Caux. 

There is a champion sleeper at San Francisco. He 
has accomplished 22 hours a day, witbout snoring. 

Wemen in Tunis are selling their children for 
bread. 

The Metropolitan horse-cars will no longer permit 
smoking. 

Horse-thieves are not hanged in Montana. 
are only “ left on the road by themselves.” 

Miss Nilsson bas hermetically sealed up the bou- 
quet Eugenie sent her on her first ‘* Ophelia” night. 

The British tax-payers will now bless Sir Robert 
Napier. 

The New York coroners meditate a strike for higher 
wages, 

Rev. Mr. Merrill, of North Adams, has been ex- 
communicated. 

May Day our schools were not closed—the first time 
for years. 

In the course of the year, Boylston street will be 
extended to Longwood. 

Columbus Avenue is being covered with buildings. 

A paper in New Orleans, owned and edited by ne- 
groes, has suspended. 

The Erie Canal is open, and ready for a rush of 
business. 

There are 70,000 farmers in the State of Maine, and 
room for 700 000 more. 

A Mexican priest has chosen excommunication 
rather than not marry. 

Morrissey is getting healthy at the Arkansas Hot 
Springs. 

Only one ia three of Boston people attend church. 

The government derives an annual profit of about 
$25 000 from the postal money order system. 

Chicago has 518 women clerks. 

Philadelphia has one dwelling-house to every eight 
inhabitants. 

Auber’s new opera briags $1500 a night to the 
Comique at Paris. 

Five mourners were relieved of their pocket-books 
at a funeral in New York on Sunday. 

One of Barnum’s Circassians has gone into the res- 
taurant business. 

The Continental Theatre is to be sold at auction. 
It has been a dead failure. 

Atter the death of King Theodore, the English 
turned their attention to plunder, and did it in their 
usual style. 

Russia is threatened with a famine, for the freed 
serfs wont work. 

A copy of Eliot’s Tudian Bible was sold in New 
York recently for $1130. 

Panama has ordered a steam ftire-engine from this 
country. 

Seven hundred suicides by drowning in San Fran- 
cisco in less than a year. 

Chicago hopes to see ten thousand of its dogs ever- 
lastingly muzzled next month. 

Waterford, Ireland, proposes to erect a monument 
to D’Arcy McGee. 

More than one-fourth of all the railroad in the 
world is in the United States. 
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Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Strong, Mr. William Hastings 
and Miss Ella A. fisher. 

\t Charlestown, ‘y Rev. Mr. Miles, Van 
Lindsley, M.D., and Miss Lucie Harris. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Fales, Mr. Leonard Woods 
and Miss Mary Elizabeth ‘I hompson. 

At Woburn, by Rev Mr. Low, Mr. Edward W. Champ- 
ney and Miss . Agnes Frost. 





Sinderin 











Deaths. 





In this saa George M. Soule, 54; Mr. Luther A. 
Ham, 53; Mrs. Henrietta Gilman, 31: Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
T. Howe, 45; Miss Mary M. Alexander, 59; Mr. William 
H. Seavey, Principal of the Girls’ High and Normai 
School, 45; Mr. Henry A. Drake, 39; Mrs. Mary Park, 70: 
Mr. George S. Sullivan. 35. 

Mrs. Eliza A. 


At a ta Mr. James Comer, 793 
At poet Mrs. Helen H. Kingman, 32. 


Freeman, 
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- HOLLOWAY'S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. \ 
Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ayo, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly chiltren in taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- 
less and inodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the present POPULAR And EFFECTIVE VERMIFUGE known | 
as | 


Which have almost entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermifuces, to the delight of the poor little sufferers, 


So highly esteemed isthis Popular Vermifage, by the y 


profession, that all intelligent physicians, who Know of 
them, prescribe them in preference to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to take, but more effec ive. 

Parents and guardians, having the care of crildren, 
should keep them as a family medicine: for they not only 
eradicate Worms those pests of childhood—but correct 
any derangement of the digestive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY'S ARNICA PLASTERS, 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healing properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs. and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relief. 

Physicians prescribe them. and thousands recommend 
them. ObseRvVie—Holloway'’s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL’S OINTMENT. 


This Ointment, after an experience of twents years, has 
proved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 
Skin; having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was used, curing many obstinate cases of titteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedics prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier's Itch, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotehes, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effe etually cured, no matter of how long stand- 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflamed Eyelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles, that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years. have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. Burns, Scalds and Old 
Sores, it heals in a very short time. Price,50 CENTS PER 
Box 

Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents 

OBSERVE-— None genuine without the sivnature of the 
proprietors on the wrapper of each box—Johknston, Lol- 
loway § Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Soli by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
may 23 KEEPERs. gt 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 
Speedy Cure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
fgir hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among inany of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





“Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DOULOUREUX or UNI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867.""~ 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“TIT have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten doHars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."* 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage G6cents, 
Six packages - 5.600 - bod | i lid 
Twelve packages 9.00 - s+ ge * 


It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
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lated a city as Bangor the people shonld know how 

cucumbers grow, or where maple sugar comes from. 
In one of the schools of that city, a little girl recent- 
ly replied to the question what was the use of cows, 
ad we give molasses to eat on our bread.” 
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LADY LORETTA’S CAREER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





WENT into a paper-mill 
the other day, and after 
looking for a long time 
at the wonderful machin- 
ery that changes the 
heaps of old rags into 
sheets of smooth, white 
paper, I sat down to rest 
in a room filled almost to 
the ceiling with rags that 
had just been brought in. 
They had not yet been 
sorted over, and there 
were nice bits of all sorts 
of rubbish among them. 
I had taken up a little 
baby’s waist from a pile 
of rags beside me, and 
was wondering where the 
baby was now that had worn it, and what loving 
mother’s fingers had embroidered it so daintily, when 
I was startled by the sound of alittle, thin, squeaking 
voice, close beside me. There was no one in the room 
save myself, and the voice was not like that of a per- 
son. What could it be? I looked about me in sur- 
prise and bewilderment, and my eye tell on the dis- 
figured form of what had once been, doubtless, a 
very beautiful wax doll. One little wisp of golden 
hair still clung.to the bruised head, but the color had 
entirely flown from cheeks and lips; one lovely eye 
of celestial blue still remained, but where the other 
should have been was only a gaping wound; one 
arm was broken «ff above the elbow, and the hand 
was gone trom the other arm, and under the soiled 
and tattered pink silk skirt there were no legs nor 
feet! 

But those pallid lips moved feebly as 1 looked at 
them ; it was trom this poor, forlorn, dismantled relic 
of dollhood that the voice had come! The one blue 
eye was turned upon me imploringly. The white lips 
moved again. 

*O pity my miserable condition! Listen to my 
sad story!” the little squeaking voice said. 

For a moment I was too much astonished to reply, 
but at length 1 found voice to say that I was truly 
sorry for her misfortunes, and should be glad to 
know what had caused them. 

“ Pride and vanity have been my ruin,” the voice 
replied, with a little wheezing sigh. ‘‘They have 
brought me to the pitiable situation in which you 
see me! They were the very first feelings of which 
I became cunsciousg, as 1 hung ona line to dry, in the 
large toy manufactory where I came into existence. 
A small mirror hung against the wall directly oppo- 
site me, by which the young girls who worked in the 
establishment used to prink themselves, and into 
this | gazed constantly, admiring my beautiful com- 
plexion, my blue eyes and golden hair. There were 
dolls of all sizes and complexions hanging beside me, 
trom crying babies with pertectly bald heads and 
very chubby features, to young ladies like myself, 
but who, also like myself, had just come into exis- 
tence, for we dolls, as you doubtless know, have the 
advantage of mankind, in being, often, born grown 
up. Some of these young lady dolls were blondes, 
and some brunettes, some had straight, and some 
curling hair, some were tall and some were short, 
but not one, I decided at once, was so beautiful as 
myself. I°gave myself very disdainful airs at once, 
and repelled haughtily the friendly advances of the 
other dolls. Next me on one side hung a very small 
doll with brown buir and eyes, and a very sweet ex- 
pression of countenance, and to her I took a partic- 
ular dislike at once, because I saw that she came 
very near being my rival in beauty. She d to 
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have a very sweet and amiable disposition, 'and to 
be a great favorite with the other dolls, and this only 
made me dislike her the more. But I had only a 
little time to admire myself in the mirror, or to com- 
pare myself with the other dolls, for in a very few 
days I was taken down from the line, and packed in 
@ box, all by myself, and sent off, I did not know 
where. For a long time I was moved and j-lted 
about until I was half beside myself with giddiness 
and fatigue, and the box was opened, and I found 
myself in «a large and elegant toy-shop. All the peo- 
j ple who were standing about the store uttered ex- 
clamations of admiration at my beauty, and I was at 
once dressed in an elegant silk dress, and given the 
most promiuent place in the shop window. 

“ For a tew days my happiness wascomplete. The 
toy-shop was so gay!—filled with people continually, 
every one of whom cast admiring glances upon we, 
and in the evening it was a@ perfect blaze of light, 
and the beautiful toys and the bright dresses of the 
ladies shone and glittered so! Then I liked to look 
out on the street, with its bright array of shop-win- 
dows and hurrying throngs of people; the gayly- 
dressed children who clustered about my window, 
and the little belles who tripped up and down, lean- 
ing on the arms of the little beaux, and whose minc- 
ing airs I tried to copy. 

‘* But one morning, who should be placed in the 
window beside me but the same small, brown-haired 
doll that had hung on the line beside me in the man- 
ufactory, dressed in a pink silk, brighter and hand- 
somer than my own, and with a wreath of pink roses 
on her head! My happiness was at an end. Now 
everybody that stopped to admire me admired her 
also, and before she had been there five minutes a 
group of children stopped in front of the window, 
and I heard one of them say: 

*** QO, the little one is ever so much the prettiest! 
look at the pink roses on her head! and the big one 
looks so cross and proud!’ 

**T trembled all over, and was so angry that I 
would have liked to throw the small doll, pink roses 
and all, through the window! She tried to renew 
our old acquaintance, and spoke very sweetly to me, 
but I looked at heras scornf ully as I could, and pre- 
tended I didn’t recognize her. 

*One morning two young ladies came into the 
store and asked that both myself and the doll in the 
pink dress might be shown them. They were lvok- 
ing for dolls tor a yreat Fair, they said, and wanted 
one to be dressed as w bride. O, how my heart beat 
with anxiety lest they should not take me, when I 
heard that! But after a good deal of discussion they 
decided to take both the little doll and myself, and I, 
I understood from their talk, was to be the bride!” 

*** And we’ll name her Lady Loretta, because sbe 
looks so proud and haughty,’ said one of the young 
ladies, ‘and the other one, the sweet little darling in 
the pink dress, shall be called Pinkina.’ 

‘I was delighted with my prospects, and with my 
name—it sounded so fine; but my pleasure was 
somewhat dampened by the fact that ‘“ Pinkina” 
was going to the Fair, too. But I consoled myself a 
little tor this by the reflection that she would not be 
nearly as fine as [, for I had heard the young ladies 
say that she was to wear the same pink dress that 
she had on then. 

©O, how can I describe that Fair!—the crowning 
point of my existence, the happi:st moments of my 
lite! and yet even those moments were embittered 
by the pride and the envious disposition that have 
been the bane of my existence! 

‘* O, bow gay the hall was!—glittering with lights 
and echoing with music, and filled with more beau- 
tiful things than I could possibly describe; and I 
was placed upon a pedestal in the most conspicuous 
part of the hall, dressed in white satin, with a beau- 
tiful lace veil reaching to my feet, and a wreath of 
orange blossoms upon my head; Pinkina was down 
at the lower end of the hall, on a table with ever so 
many other dolls, and hardly anybody seemed to take 
any notice of her, while 1 was the ‘observed of all 
observers!’ 

‘“‘ The Fair was to last three days, and on the even- 
ing of the second day it was proposed by the dolls, 
of which there were nearly a hundred in the hall, to 
have a grand ball atter the people were gone, and 
the hall was closed for the night. Now people gen- 
erally suppose because they never see dolls move nor 
hear them speak, that they are mere senseless au- 
tomatons, but I assure you that when we are alone 
by ourselves we are as lively and social as possible! 
So, as I said, we were determined to have a ball. 
There was one great difficulty in the way—to obtain 
lights; for of course we could not by any means 
within our reach get up high enough to light the 
great chandelier that hung in the centre of the hall. 
But happily this difticulty was removed, atter we 
had all racked our brains till they ached to think of 
some plan, by the discovery on one of the tables of a 
large bex of toy candles and candlesticks. Soas soon 
as the lights were extinguished, the last person had 
lett the hall, and the doors were closed for the night, 
all the dolls hopped down from the tables, I slid 
down, as gracefully as possible, from my high pedes- 
tal, the candles were lighted and placed in rows on 
each side of the hall, and the ball began. Our only 
musical instr t was an accordeon which we 
found on one of the tables, but this in the hands of a 
colored young gentleman doll, who happened to be 
the only musician present, gave forth very enliven- 
ing strains. 

But we had one sad drawback to our enjoyment in 
the fact that a much larger number of young lady 











than of young gentleman ‘dolls were present, so that 
many of us were obliged to have lady partners; and, 
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dress and manners indicated that they belonged to | 
a rather low class in society. For instance, there was | 
@ wooden young man, wearing a blue frock and car- | 
rying a milk-pail, who marched boldly up to a| 
duchess, radiant in yellow brocade and a diamond | 
necklace, and invited her to dance with him, and , 
she, poor thing! rather than not dance at all, ac- 
cepted his invitation! Then there were some young 
men dressed all in worsted, and with caps on their 
heads which they were not able to take off, which 
| gave them a rather awkward appearance; besides | 
which they were very clumsy, and not at all graceful - 
dancers. And worse than all, there was a young man 
made all of gingerbread, with a very unprepossess- 
ing countenance, and bearing the very vulgar name 
of Jim Crow; but to the astonishment of all, he’ 
proved to be the most graceful dancer on the floor! 
There was a jaunty little sailor in a round jacket, at 
whom all the young ladies were at first inclined to 
turn up their noses, but who by his ease and charm- 
ing manners made himself a favorite with all before | 
the evening was over. A company of dashing soldiers | 
in scarlet uniforms, with swords hanging by their | 
sides, was the chief attraction, and their captain, 
distinguished from the others by a more dashing 
and an i and most ferocious-looking | 
mustache, as weil as by the more numerous decora- 
tions of his uniform, was considered by the ladies 
even more desiiable as a partner than the jaunty 
little sailor. 

* But, to my surprise and disgust, instead of de- 
voting himself to me, as I had expected, he mani- 
fested the greatest admiration for Pinkina! He 
hung abont her continually, and she, silly creature! 
looked so pleased and flattered. 1 succeeded in con- 
trolling my feelings sufficiently to appear gay and 
careless, but when, at the close of the ball, Pinkina 
was universally voted the belle, my rage was be- 
yond control. The morning light was so dim and 
gray that no one could see the ashy puleness of my 
face, but as 1 returned to my pedestal, I cast a glance 
upon Pinkina that made her tremble! 

‘The very next forenoon, to my unspeakable de- 
light, Pinkina was sold! As she was carried off in 
the arus of an elegantly-dressed little girl 1 gave ber 
@ parting glance of dislike and scorn, which she re- 
turned with a sorrowful and imploring look that 
must have melted any heart less hard than mine. 
But alas, I was so wicked that her goodness and gen- 
tleness only made me hate her the wore, and I fond- 
ly hoped that I had seen ber for the last time. Bet- 
ter for poor Pinkina if it had been so! 

© T was to be disposed of by raftle on the evening 
of that day, and asthe hour drew near, I began to 
be very anxious as to what was to be my future lot 
in life. As my name and the number of the fortu- 
nate ticket which had drawn me was called, I heard 
@ cry of joy near me, and looking down, I saw a poor- 
ly-dressed little girl, with a thin, pale face, fairly 
jumping up and down for joy, and stretching her 
hands out towards me. I saw at once that my fu- 
ture station was to be a very humble one, and sucha 
thrill of indignation and disgust ran through me as 
I was placed in the little girl's arms! 

* But this was nothing to what I felt when I saw 
my future home! It was a little, low, wooden house, 
down at the toot of a dingy court, very neat and 
cheerful in the inside, to be sure, but O, so different 
from the gay toy-shop! My new mistress’s mamma 
was @ poor widow, and sewed cuntinually—stitch, 
stitch, stitch from morning till night. My mistress 
herself was not well, and never went out to play with 
the other children who lived in the court, and it was 
because she had so little to amuse her that her 
mamma had bought her, out of the little money she 
earned by sewing, a ticket to go to the Fair, and 
there a kind-hearted gentleman, seeing how much 
she admired me, had bought for her the ticket which 
drew me. It would be too harrowing to my feelings 
to describe to you the days that I spent there—days 
which might have been so happy and peaceful, but 
for my discontented and ambitious disposition. For 
my little mistress was very fond of me, and never was 
a doll more petted or caressed than I; but I was con- 
tinually contrasting my humble surroundings with 
the more elegant ones which I bad lett, and wonder- 
ing what had befallen Pinkina—if her lot had been 
more turtunate than mine. But I had one consula- 
tion in the thought that she did not know of my 
downfall! 

**But when I had been in my new home about 
three months, one bright winter morning an elegant 
carriage rolled into the court, and a beautitully- 
dressed lady and a little girl alighted at our door. 
The instant that [ saw the little girl, I recognized her 
as the same one who had bought Pinkina at the Fair, 
and, O horror of horrors! what should my eyes be- 
hold as she came nearer but Pinkina in her arms— 
Pinkina in a velvet cloak, a lovely little ermine tip- 
pet and muff, and a blue satin dress! She smiled 
sweetly at me, but I frowned haughtily, and pre- 
tended I did not recognize her. 

“The lady bad come to see about some sewing 
that my mistress’s mamma had done for her, and 
while she talked about that, Pinkina’s mistress and 
mine began a conversation upon the respective 
beauties and merits of Pinkina and myself. They 
chatted merrily a long time, and then set Pinkina 
and me up on a shelf over the stove, while they ex- 
amined a new dress which my mistress had just tin- 
ished for me—of pink calico! I to dress in pink calico 
while Pinkina wore velvet and satin! Just then, 
while I was thinking of these things, Pinkina stretch- 
ed her hand out towards me as if in triendly greet- 
ing. I was beside myself with rage; I cast one 














also, that among the gentlemen were several whose | glance around tu be sure that nobody was 


looking, 
and then with all my strength I gave her a push that 
sent her reeling—down on the hot stove! In an in- 
stant her lovely brown curls and then her clothes were 
allin a blaze, and before anv one had presence of 
mind enough to snatch ber off the stove. a few burn- 
ingrags and a stream of liquid wax was all that was 
left of poor Pinkina! 

** T cannot describe to you the instant remorse and 
penitence that I felt, for with all my wickedness, I 


| shuddered at the thought that I was a murderess! 


Pinkina's mistress was overwhelmed with grief. S'e 
drenched her small handkerchief with tears, and 
refused to be comforted. And both she and my mis- 
tress thought it so strange that Pinkina should have 
fallen when they had fixed her so securely upon the 
shelf! My mistress was very sympathetic, and tried 
in every way to console Pinkina’s mistress for her 
loss, finally offering to give me to her to fill Pit kina’s 
place. At first she refused to accept me, but at 
length she yielded to the persuasions of my kind- 
hearted little mistress, who placed me in her arms, 
and bade me farewell, not without a little shake in 
her voice and a mist in her eyes. 

* Now all my ambitious dreams were realized, I 
had an elegant home, and I was drease'l like a queen, 
and every one who saw me uttered exclamations of 
delight at my beauty. But I was not happy; I 
learned, alas too late! that only the good can be 
happy. Pinkina’s face was constantly before me. 
I could never forget her for a moment. And after 
a time my new nu istress grew tired of me; she had so 
many other pets, and she had never cared for me as 
much as for Piukina. I sat on the floor in a 
corner of the nursery for weeks, unnoticed and un- 
cared for, until, one unfortunate day, Master Dicky, 
my mistress’s brother,returned from boarding-school. 
I perceived at once that he was the terror of the 
whole household, and I did not wonder, for a harder- 
hearted or more unmannerly youth [ never saw, 
He spied me out at once, even in my obscure corner, 
and selected me as a target for his arrow, the shoot- 
ing of which through glass vases, mirrors and win- 
dows had hitherto been his chief amusement. Much 
practice had made his aim perfect, and the very first 
shot carried away one of my eyes! My mistress was 
loud and long in her lamentations, and repenting a 
little of her neglect, sbe hid me in a closet where she 
fancied I should be out of Master Dicky’s reach. But 
he discovered my biding-place, and redoubled his 
persecutions. He procured a pop-gun on purpose to 
shoot me, not content with the success of his arrows, 
and he tore my hair out by handstul to make a mus- 
tache for himeelf, which ornament it was his highest 
aumbition to possess. But, my hair being very light 
and he being of a very dark and su arthy complexion, 
the mustache was even less becoming to him than 
the one of burnt cork which be usually wore. 

“T have not suflicient strength of voice left to tell 
you of all the cruelties I suffered at the hands of this 
barbarous youth ; suffice it to say that be reduced me 
to the pitiable situation in which you now behold 
me. I was kicked about upon the nursery flour uu- 
til Mary the nurse, tired of having me constantly in 
her way, caught me up and threw me out of the win- 
dow into the street. There I lay in the dirt and mire 
until a ragman passed by, who picked me up and toss- 
ed me into his cart, and brought me here. Here ny 


| clothes will be stripped from me, and I shall be 


thrown out again to perish. O, that wy sad history 
might be told to everybody as a warning to them to 
be meek, and humble, anil coutente! with their 
station whatever it may be!” 

Tue feeble, squeaking voice dropped away into 
silence, and the doll’s face resumed its blank, ex- 
pressionless aspect so suddenly that I started from 
my listenii.g attitude and pinched myself to see if I 
were awake or dreaming. I have never been able 
to decide that point. 1 carried the doll home, and 
set her up in a corner of my room, where she re- 
mains to this day; aud even now I find myself 
watching the cvlorless lips to see if they will not 


move again, and listening tor the sound of the little | / 


shrill voice. But since that day in the paper-mil) 
Lady Loretta has never spoken. 


GIRLS. 

A Composition by a Very Small Boy.—1 ¢on’t like 
girls. Girls is different from what bvys is. Girls 
don’t play marbles, and also girls don’t play hookey. 
I played hookey once and got whipped for it. Girls 
sometimes get whipped, but not so much as boys; 
their clothes aint so well suited for it, that is the rea- 
son I suppose. I never see no girls play base ball, but 
they say they do in Boston. There is plenty of girls 
in Boston and big organs. Last year when I was 
young, the teacher made me set with the girls be- 
cause I was naughty. I cried. Big boys like girls 
better than little boys. I went ona sleigh ride one 
night with’ my sister Nancy and Tom Sykes. We 
were going to New Hartford, and when we got up by 
Pegg’s tavern Tom askel me to look in the bottom 
of the sleigh for his whip; while I was looking he 
fired off a torpedo. I asked him if he bad any wore 
torpedoes and he said no, but he fired off another 
when I wasn’t looking. Girls don’t like to have men 
kiss them. They always say “don’t.” If they wasn’t 
fools they would turn their heads the other way, but 
they never do that. I saw Tom kiss Nancy once 





and went and told my mother. Then my mother put | 
me to bed. Girls get married sometimes, but not | 


always. Those that don’t get married, don’t want 
to. When they get married they have weduing-cake. 
I like wedding-cake; but I don’t see any fun in get- 
ting married—especially to a girl. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 





BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 





HE doors of Squire W 
big, red barn were si) 
wide open. Itwasan .. 
in June. Out of the lu: 
river-meadows near at 
the south wind, from a . 
among the red clover, th. . 
and blackberry blows an: 
roses, came puffing at in 
into the barn, hummin,: 
some enormous bee, ov. ; 
burden of rifled sweei 
brood of fowls pecked ab. 
floor and the empty 
High overhead, where th. 
webby raftere vaulted 
above a row of ransacked : 


are heard from morn till night, the flitter 
building swallows, soft and monotonous, 


The man, Luke, lay sunning himself in the e. 


doorway, with some broken bite of harness, a: 
and some waxed-ends flung down at his ai... 
ewart, sunburnt figure, full of warm, lazy, tr. 
life, 
through the rents in his old straw hat smote ful. 


The sunshine breaking hither and t. 


8 face, tanned and comely, the black, lun 


eyes set under dense brows, the cheek colure 
some raddy autumn leaf. 
hor attempting to mend, the broken harne:: 
which, at that very moment, Squire Wyche w.. 
mad with impatience, in the field of corn beyor 


He was neither me: 


owing-lots. Stretched out on the sill of the 


The squire called him the laziest hand on the. 


The son of a tramp, and fit for nothing, at tha 
to break in wild, young oxen and refractory 
and promote the evening jJunketings in the kit- 
by scraping away on an old violin, curiously m:. 
rare foreign wouls—the only legacy, except bir 
beauty, which the lad had received from bis w. . 
mother. Bad blood, as well as good, will show. 


as no favorite with the old squire. 
Absorbed and silent now, he hung over the li. 


charcoal, sketching, with twlerable accuracy, 
large eyes, a straight nose, and a mouth curve: 


bow. When he had aided to these, a roun 
ith ribbons flying, and some long, curly bai 


Cast away the charcoal, and, folling bis arms be 
him, rose up and stuuied the sketch with the ai: 
critic. 


There was a sound of feet coming over the 


something like the scamper of miceinawall. 8 
body stood at Luke’s shoulder, and stared down 


ise at the charcoal outlines. 
“‘ Luke, did you do that?” said a voice, draw: 


in mock solemnity. 


He flushed to his sunburnt temples, answerin 
seemed, much against his will: 

“ Yes, Miss Letty.” 

* Who is it?” she asked, supernaturaily grave 
“ You, Miss Letty.” 

“Me! O, but the nose is too long, aod the 


are too large; and I don’t carry my bead like « 
Lake—I carry it so.” 


Luke Rimmel, the son of a tramp, tarned in 


great door, and looked at her. 


Many geod things had old Squire Wyche rece 


from the Lord—hounes, and cattle, and lands, 
the rarest and fairest of them all was this giri- 
spoiled darling of his heart—this sole daughter o 
house—the child, whose mother lay asleep und: 
spreading tree just across the pleasant river wea 
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with a bit of charcoal in his hand, Luke Rimm. - | 
drawing upon the dingy board beneath him th: 
lines of a human face. 


















